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Clear the Lines for the War 


Before you make a Long Distance telephone call 
today, ask yourself these questions: 


1. Is it necessary? 
2. Will it interfere with war calls? 


The weight of war on the telephone lines is heavier 
every day. We can't build the new lines to carry 
it because sufficient materials aren't available. 
‘We've got to make the most of the service we 
now have. 


Please give a clear track to the war effort by 
confining your Long Distance calls to those that 
are really necessary. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


WAR CALLS 
COME FIRST 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


4d 
Preferred Stock Dividend 


e HE regular quarterly dividend of One 

Dollar Eighteen and Three-querter 
Cents ($1.183 5 per share on the 444% 
cumulative Preferred capital stock of the 
company issued and outstanding in the 
| hands of the public has been declared out 
of the surplus net earnings of the company 
for the quarter ending September 30, 1942, 
payable October 1, 1942, to holders of 
such stock of record on the books of the 
company at the close of busi September 


4, 


Common Stock Dividend 


HE regular Fy ta dividend of 

Forty Cents (40c) Pt share on the 
pe. capital stock of the company is- 
sued and outstanding in the hands of the 
public has been declared out of the surplus 
net earnings of the company for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1942, payable Sep- 
tember 15, 1942, to holders of such stock 
of record on the books of the company at 
the close of business August 18, 1942. 


FRANK B. BALL, Secretary. 
August 12, 1942. 


CHRYSLER DE SOTO 
DODGE 4 7/7) PLYMOUTH 


4 4 


YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable Sep- 
tember 14, 1942, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business August 
22, 1942. 
B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


>) COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


Eighty-Third Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
payable September 10, 1942, to stock- 
holders of record August 21, 1942 at 


3P.M. 
GEORGE L. BUBB 


Treasurer 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


common stock of this Company has been 
declared payable September 15, 1942, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business August 25, 1942. Books will not 


close. 
J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 


The third quarter Interim dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the ; 


Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Jur. 
A quarterly dividend of $0.50 per share has been 
declared on the stock, payable Sept. 10, 1942, to 
Stockholders of record as of the close of business 
August 22, 1942. 
JAMES L. WICKSTEAD, Treasurer. 
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BUYS 


An 11-Year Tabulation of 
HIGHS and LOWS 


Of New York Stock Exchange Common Stocks 


Also= 
YEARLY EARNINGS and DIVIDENDS 
Each Year 1931 to 1941 Inclusive 


Price One Dollar Postpaid 


IE 


The FINANCIAL WORLD 
shader 21 West Street, New York 


This new book shows annual per share 
earnings and dividends, as well as price 
ranges each year from 1931 to 1941 in- 
clusive. Every common stock on the 
New York Stock Exchange is covered. 


You will find it very advantageous to 
refer frequently to this comprehensive 
series of tabulations. Pin a_ dollor 
bill to this “ad” and MAIL TODAY. 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street New York 


Price Ranger 


Use the “Price Ranger", a spe- 
cially designed chart blank 
which is particularly adaptable 
for the simplified plotting of 
daily stock prices (high, low, 
and close) with sales volume, 
daily commodity prices, and 
any other daily index. These 
sheets are each by I! 
inches and are sufficient for a 
six months’ arithmetical record. 
Prices: $1.00 for twenty-five 


individual sheets, postpaid. 
Check or money order 
accepted. 


Charts, graphs, maps and floor plans 
of every description prepared to order. 
Write for estimates. 


Edward Willms 


136 Liberty St.. New York 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
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Agenda for a Postwar World. 
By J. B. Condliffe. 232 pp. W. W. 
Norton & Company. $2.50. The au- 
thor, now Professor of Economics at 
the University of California, is ex- 
ceptionally well qualified to analyze 
the economic problems of a lasting 
peace. He was formerly on the staff 
of the League of Nations and the 
London School of Economics, and 
has taken part in several important 
international economic conferences in 
recent years. The book is not an 
addition to the growing list of vision- 
ary “blueprints for a postwar world.” 
It makes no pretense of offering “a 
complete and workable plan of ac- 
tion.” On the contrary, its value is 
enhanced by the author’s conviction 
that the planners must be “content 
to aim high but to accept practical 
arrangements that fall far short of 
their aim as long as some progress is 
made.” 

Among the subjects covered are 
the lessons of past failures, transi- 
tional controls, the danger of post- 
war inflation, debt and demobiliza- 
tion, reparations, access to raw mate- 
rials and economic nationalism, ex- 
change stability, and the dependence 
of “supranational authorities” upon 
the degree of American participation. 
Despite the numerous evidences of 
scholarly research, the book is not a 
dry economic treatise; it is written 
in readable style, avoiding the jargon 
of the professional economist. 


x k * 


Jane’s Fighting Ships (1941 
Edition) The Macmillan Company. 
For the first time, “Jane’s Fighting 
Ships” is being published in this 
country. It is said that there is not 
a single ship of importance in the 
world’s navies which does not carry 
a copy of this standard reference an- 
nual, now in its forty-fifth year. 

The new edition contains more 
than 3,000 photographs and draw- 
ings as well as official data supplied 
by various Admiralties, Navy De- 
partments, individual naval officers 
and unofficial collaborators, covering 
date of launching, length, armament, 
main protection, sea speed, etc. 

There is an episode in which 


“Jane” figured, which is of particu- 
lar interest at the present time. In 
1923 relations between the United 
States and Japan were strained. 
Though the then current edition of 
“Fighting Ships” was almost ex- 
hausted and a fresh one was on the 
press, an urgent telegram was re- 
ceived by the English publishers 
from Tokyo, inquiring the number 
of copies available for immediate de- 
livery. The figure was supplied, to- 
gether with the information that a 
new issue would be ready within a 
month. In spite of this, an order 
was cabled for the whole lot to be 
sent off at once. Before accept- 
ing this order, the publishers com- 
municated privately with the Naval 
Attaché to the American Embassy, 
who was not long in placing a coun- 
ter-order. Thus, the whole available 
stock of “Jane” went to Washington 
instead of Tokyo. 
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Get Tough. By Captain W. E. 
Fairbairn. 120 pp. D. Appleton- 
Century Co. $1. The reputation 
gained by the British Commandos as 
the toughest fighters in the world is 
readily understood after reading the 
methods of hand-to-hand combat 
taught them by Captain Fairbairn. 
These methods are now being taught 
to instructors of the U. S. Armed 
Forces and are standard instruction 
for the British Army. 

Some of the chapter headings will 
give a good idea of the scope of the 
book: Blows; Releases; Holds; 
Throws; Use of the Knife; and Dis- 
arming an Opponent of His Pistol. 
Simple directions and graphic line 
drawings illustrate the various meth- 
ods developed by the author who, in- 
cidentally, was connected with the 
Shanghai Municipal Police for 
thirty years, up to the outbreak of 
the war. Mastery of some of the 
methods described should prove very 
useful to any civilian who might be 
subject to sudden attack by thugs or 
gangsters. 

Note: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp Book SuHop, which also can 
supply any book published. 
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THE BRITISH 
MARKET GUIDE 
STOCK TRENDS? 


Major differences in tax systems should be recognized 
in attempting to draw U. S. parallels from British 


market trends. 


ince the beginning of the war in 

September, 1939, stock prices in 
the American and British markets 
have followed closely parallel courses 
only in the period of about six 
months from the time of the invasion 
rally (in New York) early in No- 
vember of that year. New York and 
London both experienced sharp de- 
clines in stock prices during the Ger- 
man drive into the Low Countries 
and the collapse of France, and the 
recoveries from the Dunkirk lows in 
the summer and early fall were com- 
parable. 


NO COUNTERPART 


’ But the resumption of the Ameri- 
can bear market in late 1940, con- 
tinuing with only a brief interruption 
in the summer of 1941 through April 
of this year, had no counterpart in 
England. 

With the exception of a brief peri- 
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od in the first quarter of 1941, Brit- 
ish industrial stock averages showed 
a steady advance throughout the 
year. The decline in the first four 
months of 1942 was much less pro- 
nounced than that of the American 
stock market; in recent weeks the 
British market has been firm while 
the New York averages have lost a 
considerable part of the May-July 
advance. 

These contrasts are frequently pre- 
sented as evidence that American 
stock markets have reflected an ex- 
cessively pessimistic viewpoint. It has 
been suggested that the April, 1942, 
low in this country represents a po- 
sition comparable to that of the Brit- 
ish market at the Dunkirk low. This 
argument rests in part upon an anal- 
ogy between the psychology of the 
English people when the illusion of 
the “phony war” was shattered, and 
that of the American nation when the 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON 
—HEART OF BRITISH FINANCE 


implications of devotion of all eco- 
nomic and other resources to the war 
effort became apparent last spring. 

The divergent market action in 
1941 is susceptible of numerous in- 
terpretations. One of the more con- 
vincing explanations is that which 
centers in the successive steps toward 
involvement of the United States in 
the world conflict. When the lease- 
lend program started early in 1941, 
it was evident that we had abandoned 
even a pretense of neutrality. Lease- 
lend not only gave assurance of alle- 
viation of many of Britain’s econom- 
ic difficulties ; it was also a portent of 
later military support. England no 
longer faced the prospect of strug- 
gling alone against a formidable ene- 
my. 

Under the circumstances, diverse 
repercussions upon the British and 
American markets were to be expect- 
ed. Britain was growing stronger fol- 
lowing her hour of greatest peril 
while America was gradually ap- 
proaching a belligerent status. It was 
natural that the trend toward full 
participation of the United States in 
the war should be interpreted bear- 
ishly in this country and as a bullish 
factor in England. 

The continuation of the market de- 
cline in this country in the early 
months of 1942 reflected adverse de- 
velopments on the battle fronts as 
well as the shock of drastic measures 
which were adopted to hasten the 
transition to a full war economy. 
From now on, we may expect three 
major influences to dominate the 
markets both here and in London: 
(1) Changes in the fortunes of war ; 
(2) evidences of success or failure of 
anti-inflation controls; (3) develop- 
ment of the war economy as it affects 
profit margins and net profits avail- 
able for stockholders. Under the lat- 
ter heading, taxes are the most im- 
portant factor. 


BIGGER RISE 


Some observers have emphasized 
the more extensive rise in the British 
price level (according to one compil- 
ation, 29 per cent over the August, 
1939, average, against 18 per cent in 
the United States) as a major in- 
fluence in the London market. This 
complex subject cannot be fully dis- 
cussed here, but a few points may be 
mentioned which suggest that symp- 
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toms of inflation have not thus far 
been the decisive factor in market 
performance. 

Nineteen-forty encompassed the 
most rapid phase of the price advance 
in England, but the London indus- 
trial average closed that year at a 
level below that of the first quarter, 
despite the sustained recovery in the 
last half. In 1941, the further ad- 
vance in the British commodity index 
was minor, but London enjoyed a 
bull market with the rate of gain ac- 
celerating as commodity prices lev- 
eled ‘off. Conversely, the price level 
in the United States was fairly steady 
until the spring of 1941. The com- 
inodity index shows a sharp upward 
‘trend from that time up to May, 
1942; in this period stock prices were 
in a steady decline with the excep- 
tion of the June-July rally last year. 

It may be that expectations of fur- 
ther inflationary developments in 
England, with weakening or disinte- 
gration of the controls, provide the 
motivation for some of the buying of 
equities in London. It is more prob- 
able, however, that most of the sup- 
port for that market comes from in- 
vestors who feel that shares of Brit- 
ish corporations offer reasonable as- 
surance of satisfactory yields despite 
the prospect of a long war. 

At all events, the British investor 
in equities knows pretty well where 
he stands while his American cousin 
is still faced with serious uncertain- 
ties. Measures adopted in Great Brit- 


IMPORTANT! 


A Four-Part Series of 
Discussions of 


INFLATION 


Beginning Next Week 


Part 1—The Notable Inflationary 
Periods of the Past (France, 
Germany, U. S., etc.) 

Part 2—The Origin and Causes of 
Inflation. 

Part 3—What Prospects for Infla- 
tion Here? 

Part 4—How Must We as Individ- 
uals, Meet Inflation If It 
Comies? 


Don’t Miss These Vital Articles 


ain for wartime regulation of indus- 
try and taxation of corporate profits 
have established fairly definite levels 
of minimum earning power and have 
been framed in such terms as to give 
reasonable assurance of maintenance 
of solvency by well managed corpora- 
tions. An excess profits tax of 100 
per cent was imposed in 1940, so the 
British investor has long known the 
worst in this respect. Contrast the 
successive increases in American cor- 
poration taxes since 1939. 

From a stock market standpoint, 
there is some virtue in the attain- 
ment of maximum tax rates; know- 


ing the worst and “getting it over 
with” early in the game. In the 
United States, the ink has scarcely 
dried on the President’s signature be- 
fore new proposals for additional tax 
increases are proposed in Congress. 
This has made it impossible to ap- 
praise earnings prospects of Ameri- 
can corporations for more than a few 
months in the future. In England, 
after going to the maximum in EPT 
in 1940, it was decided (in April, 
1941) to ease the problems of post- 
war corporation finance by providing 
for a 20 per cent refund after the 
war. 

Nevertheless, a 100 per cent EPT, 
subject to a 20 per cent refund at an 
indefinite future time, plus an income 
tax rate of 50 per cent, may seem 
quite severe even when viewed in re- 
lation to the recent proposals for 
taxes on the 1942 earnings of Amer- 
ican corporations. But in practice, the 
British standards for corporation tax- 
es are less onerous for equity invest- 


_ ors than the provisions of the House 


version of the Revenue Act of 1942. 

Even disregarding the 20 per cent 
refund, the 100 per cent British EPT 
is probably no worse than the pro- 
posed 90 per cent rate for American 
corporations because of important 
differences in the exemption base. 
Our law grants as the EPT exemp- 
tion 95 per cent of the average earn- 
ings for the years 1936-39; on the in- 
vested capital option, exemptions (as 

(Please turn to page 22) 


INVESTED CAPITAL VS. AVERAGE EARNINGS EPT BASE 


A enterprise using the invested 
capital method in computing its 
EPT exemption is at a considerable 
disadvantage under the new tax law 
as compared with one using the av- 
erage earnings method. This point 
is forcibly illustrated by the case of 
Pacific Gas & Electric. In the 
FINANCIAL Wor Lp of July 22 (page 
6) it was pointed out that on the 
basis of the new law, and assuming 
the company employed the invested 
capital basis, its 1941 EPT would 
have been increased by 391 per cent, 
its combined normal tax and surtax 
by 31 per cent and its total tax by 
95 per cent, resulting in reductions 
of 45 per cent in net income and 71 
per cent in earnings per common 
share. 

But employing the average earn- 


ings method, which the company 
states was actually the case last year 
and will probably be true in 1942, the 
EPT would have been raised by only 
49 per cent had the 87% per cent 
EPT—45 per cent normal rates (the 
latest proposals at the time the July 
22 article was written) been in effect 
last year. Its normal tax would have 
been 38 per cent higher and its total 
taxes 40 per cent higher; net income 
would have been reduced by only 19 
per cent and common share earnings 
by only 30 per cent. 


PROPOSED ADVANCE 


The recent advance in the proposed 
EPT rate from 87% per cent to 90 
per cent would change these figures 
only slightly, since excess profits 
taxes, even under the new law, would 


constitute less than one-fifth of total 
taxes. The company’s EPT liability 
would be 54 per cent greater than 
in 1941, but total taxes would rise 
by only 41 per cent, net income 
would decline by 20 per cent, and 
earnings per common share would 
fall by 31 per cent. 

There are several explanations of 
the wide disparity in the tax position 
of Pacific Gas under the two methods 
of computing its EPT exemption. No 
change in exemptions computed on 
the average earnings basis is contem- 
plated under the new law, but in- 
vested capital credits will be sharply 
reduced, particularly for large com- 
panies. Also, Pacific Gas pays large 
interest charges, half of which would 
be subject to EPT if the exemption 
were based on invested capital. 
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100 COMPANIES WITH BETTER- 
THAN-AVERAGE EARNINGS 


Against indicated average drop of 35 per cent in half-year results, these 
companies held declines to 10 per cent or less, or actually showed gains. 


M any companies heavily engaged 
in armament work have en- 
joyed record sales thus far in 1942. 
On the other hand, others which 
have not been able to convert their 
facilities to war production have ex- 
perienced very sharp declines in 
gross. And even the fortunate con- 
cerns in the first category have been 
burdened with heavy conversion 
costs, low unit profit margins on gov- 
ernment contracts, higher labor costs 
and, in many instances—notably in 
the case of oil companies—higher 
transportation expenses. Where some 
civilian business is still being done, 
price ceilings have handicapped earn- 
ing power. Finally, higher taxes have 
been a heavy drain on net income. 


Because of a combination of these 
circumstances, first half earnings of 
290 industrial enterprises, as reported 
in a tabulation by the National City 
Bank, declined 35 per cent from the 
levels of the corresponding period 
of 1941. For 155 enterprises which 
reported the amount of their Federal 
tax liability, this charge constituted 
73 per cent of earnings before taxes 
in the first half of 1942, against 52 
per cent in 1941 and 27 per cent in 
1940. 

Nevertheless, there have been a 
number of reports issued so far dis- 
closing larger profits even after 
taxes than those earned a year ago, 
and in many other cases declines in 
final net have been held to 10 per 


cent or less. The accompanying 
table lists 100 companies in one or 
the other of these categories. In 
some cases the favorable compari- 
son is due to the fact that earnings 
were abnormally low in the first half 
of 1941, but in the majority of in- 
stances, as is immediately obvious 
from an examination of the list, it 
is due to war-inspired increases in 
volume. 

Some of these increases have come 
about somewhat indirectly. For ex- 
ample, Adams-Mills, which concen- 
trates its output in low-priced cotton 
and rayon hosiery, has been aided by 
shortages of silk and nylon. The same 
factor has been of pronounced benefit 

(Please turn to page 25) 


100 COMPANIES WITH WELL MAINTAINED EARNINGS 


Earnings 6 mos. 
Ending June 30 
941 


COMMON STOCK: 1942 1 
Adams-Millis ............; $1.95 $1.18 
Aero Supply “B”.......... 0.75 0.66 
Air-Way Electric.......... 0.21 0.16 
American Locomotive...... 1.72 1.18 
American News........... 1.36 1.23 
Amer. Zinc, Lead & Smelt 037 0.32 
Bausch & Lomb. 2.47 2.51 
Borg-Warner 1.70 1.71 
Bridgeport Brass .......... 0.88 0.92 
Brunswick-Balke ......... 0.92 0.95 
Bush Terminal Company... 0.25 0.16 
Butler Brothers............ 0.28 0.27 
Calumet & Hecla ......... 0.23 0.25 
Celanese h1.57 h1.54 
Central Foundry .......... 0.26 0.26 
City Ice & Fuel............ 0.31 0.12 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 2.18 1.57 
Cluett, Peabody ........... 2.04 2.11 
Commercial Solvents ...... 0.43 0.34 
Connecticut Ry. & Ltg..... 2.91 1.14 
Consolidated Oil .......... 0.65 0.26 


Consolidated Retail Stores 0.62 0.57 
Consolidation Coal ........ 1.95 0.51 
Continental Baking ....... b0.28 bD0.33 
Continental Oil ........... 1.26 0.82 
Cooper-Bessemer ......... 0.75 0.50 
Eagle-Picher Lead ........ *1.01 1.06 
Eastern Rolling Mill ...... 0.84 0.55 
Eaton Manufacturing ..... 
Fairbanks, Morse ......... 2.11 2.31 
Federal Mining & Smelting < 2.36 
Federal Motor Truck...... 0.16 


*6 months ended May 31. 
at close of respective periods. 
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a—28 weeks to July 11. 


Earnings 6 mos. 


Ending June 30 

COMMON STOCK: 1942 1941 
Gabriel Company ......... $0.46 $0.17 
General Baking ........... b0.29 b0.03 
General Precision oon . 0.85 0.88 
General Railway Signal.... 1.08 0.14 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 0.43 0.32 
Granite City Steel......... 0.66 0.31 
Hazel-Atlas Glass.......... 3.55 3.22 
Hinde & Dauch ........... 1.01 0.95 
0.37 0.38 
International Nickel ...... 1.03 1.12 
International Shoe ........ *1.09 *0.82 
Kalamazoo Stove ......... 0.26 0.14 
Kendall-Company ......... e0.94 e1.04 
0.69 0.19 
Lambert Company ........ 0.95 0.92 
Lehigh Valley Coal ....... 0.26 0.27 
0.94 0.97 
1.25 1.21 
McWilliams Dredging .... 1.03 0.55 
Mead Corporation ........ e1.07 e0.89 
Minn.-Honeywell ......... 1.62 1.68 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper 0.54 0.36 
Mohawk Carpet .......... 1.63 1.76 
Mueller Brass ............ *3.18 *2.54 
Munsingwear, Inc. ........ 0.59 D0.20 
National Cash Register.... 0.96 0.81 
National Dairy Products... 0.87 0.90 
National Distillers ......... 1.21 1.01 
New York Air Brake...... 1.97-__ _ 2.01 


b—26 weeks to June 27. 


c—26 weeks to May 31. e—24 weeks to June 13. 


Earnings 6 mos. 
Ending June 30 


COMMON STOCK: 1942 1941 
Newport Industries ....... $0.45 $0.42 
Noranda Mines ........... 2.49 2.40 
0.79 0.60 
Otis Elevator .......:..... 0.69 0.65 
Penna. Water & Power... 2.39 2.30 
Peoples Drug Stores...... 0.78 0.83 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke... 4.21 3.78 
0.29 0.01 
Pond Creek Pocahontas... 1.45 0.89 
1.21 0.74 
Purity Bakeries ........... al.10 a0.89 
Sharp & Dohme .......... 0.63 0.36 
Shattuck (F. G.) .......... 0.24 0.22 
Shell Union Oil ........... 0.55 0.57 
Simmons Company ....... 1.62 1.09 
So. Advance Bag & Paper 1.68 0.95 


Soencer Shoe ............. c0.66 c0.38 


Standard Oil of Cal. ...... 1.02 0.98 
Sweets Co. of America ... 0.65 0.55 , 
Talcott (James) .......... 0.66 0.64 
TelAutograph Corporation. 0.27 0.20 
Transue & Williams....... 1.64 1.02 
Union Oil of Cal........... 0.61 0.68 
United Aircraft ........... 2.37 2.11 
United Biscuit ............ 0.92 0.76 
United Chemicals ......... 0.59 0.56 
Van Raalte Company ..... 2.40 2.44 
Waldorf System .......... 0.44 0.49 
2.76 ~ 2.45 
Worthington Pump ....... 3.96 3.86 
Zonite Products .......... 0.12 0.09 


h—On shares outstanding 
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READJUSTING PORTFOLIO 
STRENGTHEN INCOME PROSPECTS 


Study of an investment program in which the need for 
liberal income is stressed as well as the desire for 


capital safety. 


By RALPH E. BACH 


Manager, Financial World Research Bureau 


S afety and high yield are not com- 
patible although every investor 
would like to obtain both. Here is 
the portfolio of an elderly widow 
who stresses her need for a liberal 
income and at the same time is anx- 
ious to preserve her investment capi- 
tal for the benefit of her children. 

The yield on the current market 
value of the portfolio, based on the 
income received last year, is equiva- 
lent to almost 7 per cent. Income this 
year will be lower since a number of 
the companies whose equities are 
held have already reduced dividends, 
but the return will still be quite high 
compared to the yields available on 
Government bonds and other high 
grade media. It is obvious that to in- 
crease the safety factor materially at 
this time it would be necessary to 
make a considerable sacrifice in in- 
come. 


NECESSARY LIQUIDATION 


It is conceded that the ultimate 
goal of this investor should be a 
portfolio composed almost exclusive- 
ly of high grade investment issues. 
At present, capital is distributed 
among a group of bonds, preferred 
stocks and equities of varying invest- 
ment grade, although for the most 
part representative of leading com- 
panies in their respective fields. To 
effect a drastic revision of invest- 
ment policy so as to place primary 
emphasis on safety of principal would 
necessitate the liquidation of a large 
number of issues now held without 
regard to the element of discount re- 
flected by prevailing prices or the 
prospects for many of these com- 
panies in a war economy. 

Proceeding on the assumption 
that a more favorable opportunity 
for drastic revision of the portfolio 
should be presented later on, there 
are certain changes which may well 


be considered at this time which 
should establish the program in 
closer harmony with prospects over 
the period ahead and also strengthen 
income prospects. 

Paradoxically enough, the bond 
and preferred stock singled out for 
liquidation enjoy the best invest- 
ment ratings of any of the issues in 
the existing portfolio. Yet the bond 
is quoted well above its call price, 
and while there is no immediate 
prospect of redemption it appears ad- 
visable to capitalize on this premium 


and thus avoid the depreciation 
which would follow inevitably in a 
period of higher interest rates. 
Although not callable, Corn Prod- 
ucts preferred is selling around the 
best price ever reached and this issue, 
too, would be quite vulnerable to a 
rise in the level of interest rates. 
Proceeds represented in these issues 
can be utilized in the purchase of 
other good grade preferred stocks 
affording a more attractive rate of 
return and offering possibilities of 
moderate capital enhancement. 


TAX SUFFERERS 


Because of the nature of their busi- 
ness, both Consolidated Edison and 
Public Service are faced with sub- 
stantial earnings declines due large- 
ly to the impact of higher taxes. 
There is no assurance that the cur- 
rent dividend rates can be main- 

(Please turn to page 27) 


Par Amount 
or Number Recent 1941 
of Shares ISSUE Value Income 
~3,000 Commonwealth Edison Ist 3%s, 1968......... 3,300 105.00 
3,000 New York Central 4%s, 2013................. 1,380 135.00 
3,000 Pennsylvania R.R. 4%s, 1970................ 2,640 135.00 
3,000 Reading Co. gen. & ref. 4%4s, 1997............ 2,280 135.00 
30 shs. Youngstown Sheet & Tube 5%% Pfd........ 2,400 165.00 
Consolidated Edison 650 90.00 
SOshs. Electric Storage Battery..................... 1,550 125.00 
15shs. Norfolk & Western R.R...................... 2,310 225,00 
1,440 90.00 
“50shs. Public Service of N. J.............sccceeccees 500 97.50 
Sales Purchases 
Par Indi- 
Amount Indi- cated 
or cated No. of Recent Curr. 
No. of Recent Curr. Shares ISSUE Value Inc. 
Shares I J Value Inc. 20 shs. Armour & Co. (Del.) 
,000 Com’wlth. Edison 3%s, $2.160 $140 
$105 20 shs. Celanese Cp. 5% pr. pfd. 1,780 100 
15 shs. Corn Products 7% Pfd. 2,625 105 20 shs. Firestone Tire 6% pfd. 2,000 120 
50 shs. Consolidated Edison... 650 80 50 shs. Cluett, Peabody ...... 1,650 100 
2,280 80 50 shs. Texas Company ...... 750 100 
50 shs. Public Service of N. J. 500 40 ——_—_- 
 — $9,340 $560 
$9,355 $410 
Note: Changes outlined in these discussions are not intended to be general in scope; they 
are designed to fit individual cases. Readers are cautioned against construing them as 
general buying or selling advices with respect to the specific issues recommended for 
purchase or sale. 
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SHIPPING DEHYDRATED FOODS—A LOT OF NOURISHMENT IN SMALL PACKAGES 


DEHYDRATED FOODS— 
THREATS PROMISES 


Urgent demands of the armed forces and Lease-Lend 
have skyrocketed dehydrated foods into the position 
of being one of the most important developments of 
World War II. But when peace returns—what? 


66 dd Water and Serve” has 

been the familiar caption on 
concentrated food packages for years, 
but this simple statement has taken 
on new significance since Uncle Sam 
embraced “dehydration” as an instru- 
ment of modern warfare. From 
feather-weight rations for parachute 
troops to the only type of food that 
can be safely brought to wartime ref- 
ugees, dehydrated foods are already 
playing their part in providing neces- 
sary nourishment in the four corners 
of the globe. 


NEW INDUSTRY? 


On this crying need a new food 
industry has been born, and on its 
progress during the war will depend 
the success or failure of many indus- 
tries closely allied with food, its pack- 
aging, transportation and merchan- 
dising. 

What, actually, is “dehydration”? 
Like air-conditioning, it may be par- 
tial or complete. The process—and 
there are several types—eliminates 
most of the water that nature has put 
into eggs, milk, vegetables, fruit and 
meat, leaving powder or flakes that 
can be packed in concentrated form 
with little fear of spoilage and with- 
out need for refrigeration or special 
handling. Then when the dehydrated 
food reaches its destination, it can be 
quickly converted into palatable food, 
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rich in energy-building calories, 
simply by adding water. 

With freighters being sunk by sub- 
marines at a more rapid rates than 
they were being built, the Govern- 
ment was faced with the need for 
finding a new type of food product 
that could be delivered to Britain in 
large quantities in order to fulfill the 
promises under Lease-Lend. Canned 
goods were too heavy and bulky. 
Quick-frozen foods required compli- 
cated refrigerating systems. But de- 
hydrated foods satisfied all require- 
ments. Why? Because one cargo 
ship loaded with dehydrated foods 


could carry as much nourishment 


across the Atlantic as a half-dozen 
vessels of the same size carrying 
canned goods. 

And there is the explanation of 
why it is estimated that some 80 mil- 
lion pounds of dehydrated foods will 
be produced in the United States this 
year, against 20 million pounds dur- 
ing 1941. | 

A 400 per cent increase in any di- 
vision of the food industry within a 
single year has probably never before 
been experienced in this country, but 
that is the reason for the mushroom 
growth of hundreds of small com- 
panies, and the launching of as many 
more, to satisfy the appetite of the 
god of war. One estimate is that there 
were less than a dozen important com- 


panies operating in this field a year 


‘ago—today there are several hundred. 


Like the infant industries of past 
eras—automobile, radio, airplane— 
there will be many casualties among 
the hundreds of small companies 
which have been quickly organized 
to share in the almost-overnight de- 
mand. A few of these hastily formed 
producers will survive, but it is more 
likely that the big and established 
food packers which are now entering 
the field of dehydration will enjoy the 
largest benefits of this new develop- 
ment when the war is over—for then 
intense competition will prevail and 
the larger corporations with ample 
facilities for production, distribution 
and marketing will be in a position to 
dominate the field. 

Important among the larger factors 
already established in dehydrated 
foods are the “big four” meat packers 
(Armour, Cudahy, Swift and Wil- 
son) and the two leading dairy prod- 
ucts units (Borden and National 
Dairy). To a lesser extent are such 
companies as General Mills, Loose- 
Wiles, John Morrell, etc. Practically 
all of these companies started off by 
dehydrating eggs or milk, but more 
recently dog foods, soup mixes and 
other products have been added. 


SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENT 


During the past week, however, 
one of the most important develop- 
ments in food dehydration was an- 
nounced. Technicians of the meat 
industry and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, with the cooperation 
of several equipment manufacturers, 
completed the development of a con- 
tinuous controlled-temperature pro- 
cess for dehydrating beef and pork. 
Swift & Company was awarded the 
initial contract for 80,000 pounds of 
dehydrated beef, the first Federal 
purchase of the new product which 
requires no refrigeration for ‘long 
ocean voyages and can be easily 
adapted for army field rations. Pat- 
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ents on the process (controlled by 
Swift) will be available without royal- 
ties to any food processor for the 
duration. 

Up to now the bulk of the vege- 
table dehydration has been handled 
by the hundreds of small companies 
which are located for the most part 
in the middle of market gardening 
areas. Leading product to date has 
been dehydrated potatoes, both white 
and sweet, and it is the opinion of 


food experts that this is one item that 
will survive the war. Reason: the 
average housewife dislikes peeling po- 
tatoes, and the dehydrated form means 
instant mashed potatoes. Other vege- 
tables that are being dehydrated in 
large quantities are peas, string beans, 
onions, cabbage, carrots, beets, pars- 
ley, corn, celery, spinach, peppers, 
tomatoes, beans, pumpkin, squash, 
and turnips. In addition might be 
added “alfamint” and rutabagas. 


Of course, dehydrated fruits are 
old stuff to many of the Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchanges, for such items as 
prunes, raisins, apricots and currants 
have been long established items of 
natural (sun dried) or artificial (slow 
heat) dehydration. In addition, the 
citrus fruit juices (particularly orange 
and lemon) have been turned into. 
powders and essences via dehydration 
for some years past. Newest in fruits 

(Please turn to page 29) 


WARTIME CONDITIONS AFFECT 
LEADING SOFT DRINK MAKER 


Sugar and crown shortages combined with higher taxes 
reduced Coca-Cola’s earnings rather substantially. 


ea since the defense program 
got under way two years ago, 
Coca-Cola has been viewed askance 
by many investors. At first, the 
anticipation of a defense boom took 
the limelight away from equities of 
this character and centered it on 
stocks which might be expected to 
benefit from the armament program. 
Furthermore, heavy Government ex- 
penditures made it quite obvious that 
higher taxes were in the offing. While 
larger income taxes would, of course, 
affect all enterprises, they would 
prove a particularly serious burden 
to companies such as Coca-Cola 
whose sales would not be appreciably 
stimulated by defense work. Finally, 
the specter of excise taxes constituted 
a real threat to this company, as such 
a tax would have reduced its profit 
margin if absorbed, or its sales if 
passed on to the consumer. 

Further problems developed after 
our entrance into the war. The 
sugar shortage was the most import- 
ant of these, with the tight supply of 
crown caps also a significant factor. 
Several months ago, manufacturers’ 
supplies of both these items for any 
cne month were limited to 70 per cent 
of their purchases during the cor- 
responding 1941 month. The com- 
bination of these influences resulted 
in a decline in the price of the stock 
from a high of 131 in 1940 to a low 
of 56% earlier this year. 

In recent months, however, the 
shares have acted more favorably. The 
excise tax of a cent a bottle on low- 
priced soft drinks recommended by 
the Treasury was eliminated by the 


House. The sugar situation has im- 
proved sufficiently to permit manufac- 
turers receiving an additional 10 per 
cent bonus in September and Octo- 
ber, and there are indications that 
the use of corn syrup, dextrose and 
cther sugar substitutes has been more 
successful than had been anticipated. 
On the recent report that the com- 
pany earned $1.71 a share for the sec- 
cnd quarter of 1942, the stock rose 
nearly 2 points to a level close to the 
year’s high. 

True, the second quarter showed 
an improvement over the $1.05 a 
share earned in the first quarter, but 
this might have been expected due 
tu seasonal influences. Whereas first 
quarter profits were only 44 cents a 
share under those for the same period 
of 1941, the decline from year-ago 
levels widened to 58 cents a share in 
the second quarter; first half earn- 
ings were only $2.76 a share against 
$3.77 a share for the first half of 
1941. 

Examination of the full statement 
indicates that even these earnings 
figures may be on the optimistic side. 
It was stated that income taxes were 
based on the anticipated increases of 
the proposed new tax law, but this 
charge was only $1.5 million higher 
than in the first half of 1941; and 
even though earnings before taxes 
were some $2.5 million smaller, this 
increase seems hardly adequate. 

The company’s indicated EPT ex- 
emption (under the House plan) 
amounts to about $35.8 million. Sub- 
tracting half of this figure (to arrive 
at a 6 months’ basis) from earnings 


before taxes of $23.9 million leaves 
some $6 million subject to EPT. 
Ninety per cent of this sum plus a 
normal tax of 45 per cent of the (six 
months’) exemption gives a total of 
around $13.4 million as a Federal 
tax charge. Adding an estimated 
$1.2 million for state and foreign 
income taxes (which amounted to al- 
most $2.9 million for the full year 
1941) raises the total tax bill to 
$14.6 million, against an actual 
charge of $11.9 million made by the 
company. Based on this tax com- 
putation, earnings for the first half of 
1942 would have been about $2.10 a 
common share instead of $2.76. 

Since earnings accrued thus far in 
1942 do not yet equal the full year’s 
EPT exemption, it is possible that the 
company made no provision for EPT 
but merely charged off 45 per cent of 
its earnings as normal tax and sur- 
tax. Such a charge would equal 
$10.7 million, which, when added to 
the $1.2 million estimate for state and 
foreign taxes, works out at the tax 
figure of $11.9 million reported by 
the company. This procedure is en- 
tirely proper, but would result in a 
very heavy tax charge against earn- 
ings for the last quarter of the year 
if, as seems likely, the full year’s 
profits before taxes exceed $35.8 mil- 
lion. 

Even if the reported first half earn- 
ings figure be accepted at face value, 
the stock must be considered as | 
amply priced at present levels around 
75. The yield available from the 
regular $3 annual dividend rate is 
only 4 per cent, and it is hardly 
prudent to count definitely on the 
company making a $2 year-end pay- 
ment as it has done during the past 
three years. 
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FIVE STOCKS FOR 
INFLATION HEDGES 


Priced at 16 to 54, these extractive and inventory 
equities would occupy a better-than-average position 


in an inflationary period. 


A period of inflation of the sort 
that lifts commodity prices, 
raises the cost of living, and by so 
doing depreciates the purchasing 
power of the monetary unit, will not 
of itself bring about an automatic 
rise in the prices of all common 
stocks. 

To qualify as an “inflation hedge,” 
a stock must represent a company 
which promises to be in a position 
to translate at least a portion of the 
commodity price rise into greater per 
share earnings. For if earnings are 
to remain stationary, it will be im- 
possible to pay shareholders larger 
dividends in order to compensate in 
part for the shrinking purchasing 
power of the dollar—or of the franc, 
pound, guilder or whatever the name 
for the monetary unit in use. And 
thus from an income standpoint the 
owner of such a stock would be no 
better off than if he held bonds or 
other securities having a fixed rate 
of return. 

Even under what might be termed 
a comparatively “unregulated” econ- 
omy, most companies would find it 
exceedingly difficult to “benefit” 
from inflation. But in an economy 
which includes government control 
of prices, a tax structure which takes 
80 or 90 per cent of all “excess” 
profits, and an indicated government 
wage philosophy encouraging fre- 
quent wage ‘“adjustments”—which 
are always upward—it can be ex- 
pected that even the most advan- 
tageously situated company will 
benefit from inflation only in a rela- 
tive sense. 

Aside from the pure economics 
of the inflationary effect on common 


stock prices, however, there also 
enters the psychological factor. In 
any period of rapidly shrinking pur- 
chasing power of money, there is the 
urge to turn cash into “things,” and 
the decided tendency to pay an in- 
creasingly higher price for things— 
even in terms of actual value of the 
money. 

As applied to the stock market, 
this means a willingness to capitalize 
even static earning power on a more 
liberal basis, and as a result numer- 
ous types of stocks which fall far 
short of being good inflation hedges 
will tend to rise in price. This psy- 
chological factor will of course exert 
a lifting influence on the price of the 
so-called inflation hedges also—and 
to a much greater degree. 

Here are highlights of five stocks: 


Amerada Petroleum: A strong- 
ly situated company engaged in crude 
oil production, with a successful rec- 
ord of expanding proven oil reserves. 
Output last year was equivalent to 
about 15.6 barrels per share of capital 
stock, a fact which will afford some 
idea of the indicated per share effect 
of any large rise in crude oil prices. 


American Crystal Sugar: Operat- 
ing eight beet sugar refineries, this 
company derives around 20 per cent 
of its beet requirements from its 
own-farmed lands and rents out 
about 15,000 acres of 33,000 acres 
owned. Sugar output last year was 
equivalent to nearly 90 pounds per 
share of common stock, and will be 
greater than that in the future. 


Archer - Daniels - Midland: Pro- 
duces linseed oil, processes soy beans 


and, through a subsidiary, is engaged 
in the flour milling and grain elevator 
business. Nature of the businesses 
requires carrying heavy inventories, 
which are valued at the equivalent 
of nearly $39 per share of stock. 

Climax Molybdenum: Accounts 
for 70 per cent or more of the world 
output of molybdenum, whose use 
has expanded rapidly during the 
past decade and which should ex- 
perience further secular growth in 
the years ahead. Company’s sales 
of this product last year were equal 
to about 10 pounds per share of 
capital stock, and will probably 
amount to nearly 15 pounds in 1942. 
(Ferro-molybdenum of 55-65% is 
currently quoted at 95 cents per 
pound. ) 

Freeport Sulphur: Indicated 1941 
sales were about one million tons of 
sulphur—which at $16 per ton is 
equivalent to around $20 per share 
of stock. In addition, company owns 
nearly a 90 per cent interest in Cu- 
ban-American Manganese Corpora- 
tion, which last year furnished an ad- 
ditional $6 of sales (on an equity 
basis) per share of Freeport stock. 


A Stock Group with Inflation-Protection Attributes 


Common Stock: 


American Crystal Sugar................. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland ................. 
Climax Molybdenum .................... 


a—First 3 months. b—First 6 months. c—Nine months ended March 31. 


which 50 cents payable Sept. 1. 
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—Dividends Paid—— 


—_—___——_——Earnings per Shar 
Full Years Interim Year So Far Recent 
1940 1941 1941 1942 1941 1942 Price 
$2.25 $3.26 a$0.64 a$0.89 $2.00 $1.50 54 
e1.85 e2.17 e2.98 1.25 1.50 16 . 
ieceas £5.42 £5.69 c2.88 c4.78 1.85 *1.50 32 
uaa’ 2.40 3.55 b1.57 b2.18 3.20 0.60 37° 
paeunl 3.81 3.95 b2.07 b1.61 2.00 *1.50 32 


e—Fiscal year ended March 31. f-—Fiseal year ended June 30. *—Of 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.Lp Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 12, 1942 


Bridgeport Brass C+ 

Duration speculative possibilities 
and generous dividend income war- 
rant retention at 8. Yield, 12%%. 
(Paying at rate of $1 per annum.) 
Already largely converted to direct 
war material production, company is 
starting this year to produce shell 
casings in two government-owned 
plants. Based on pending tax bill, first- 
half Federal tax reserves equalled 
$5.78 per share on the common stock 
(unreported last year), yet net held 
at 88 cents vs. 92 cents per share. 
Unconverted facilities are producing 
for essential industries. (Also FW, 
March 25.) 


Butler Brothers C+ 
Better speculative media are avail- 
able under present conditions. Ap- 
proximate price 5. (Paid at 60-cent 
annual rate in 1941 and first half 
1942, plus 15 cents extra in March; 
no action in July.) As the country’s 
largest wholesaler of dry goods, home 
furnishings, hardware, etc., and 
through a subsidiary also a retailer, 
this enterprise held earnings at 27 
cents vs. 28 cents in the first half, 
but is very hard hit by the war econ- 
omy and will not do as well in the 
closing six months. The June quarter 
alone returned but 3 vs. 20 cents a 
year before. (Also FW, March 4.) 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ve 

Speculative holdings may be main- 
tained for liberal and fairly well-se- 
cured yield of 9.7%, around 31. 
(Pays $3; paid 50 cents extra in 
December.) Relatively tax vulner- 
able, system’s reported net for the 
first half dropped to $1.51 from $1.95 
per share a year before, but still cov- 
ered pro rata regular dividends. The 
management appears to be pursuing 
a conservative policy with regard to 
monthly tax reserves (the five-month 
Federal income tax reserve jumped to 
$14 million from $4 million), and 
more favorable earnings comparisons 


10 


may follow. Cash position continues 
excellent. 


Electrical Products Corp. 

A radical speculation, at about 5, 
on Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Exchanges. (Pays $1, vyitelding 
19%.) This holding company’s sub- 
sidiaries manufacture under Claude 
patents and distribute in western 
states and Hawaii, Zeon custom 
fluorescent tubing, Neon lighting ap- 
paratus, etc. Last year’s net $1.37 
vs. $1.31 per share in 1940. No in- 
terim statement, but the ban against 
metal in non-essential signs, black- 
out and dimout regulations and high- 
er taxes indicate reduced earnings 
this year, notwithstanding present 
shift to and expansion for war pro- 
duction. 


Flintkote B 

Should be retained, at 11, where 
yield is 5.4% on indicated new divi- 
dend: (Paid or declared so far this 
year, 55 cents; 1941, $1.) Pro- 
ducing almost wholly for war pur- 
poses, this important manufacturer 
of a wide range of building materials 
earned 83 cents per share on its com- 
mon stock in the 28 weeks through 
July 18 as against $1.45 in the 1941 
period. This was in the face of net 
sales of $16.3 million vs. $13.1 mil- 


*Not rated. 


RATING CHANGES 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes: 


N.Y.S.E. 

New York Dock......... D+ to C 
Peoples Drug Stores..... B+ toB 
Pittetom Co. D toD+ 
Standard Brands ........ C+ to C 
U. S. Playing Card....... A toB+ 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. ...... A toB+ 


lion, and reflected income and excess 
profits taxes of $2.86 vs. 78 cents 
per share—this year’s at the H. R. 
rate. (Also FW, Apr. 29.) 


Gar Wood Industries C 

A war beneficiary, which may be 
held for better prices than current 
2%. This enterprise manufactures 
mechanical hoists and truck bodies, 
all steel bottlers’ bodies, tanks and 
trailers for gasoline and other liquids, 
electric car pullers, etc. Its facilities 
are largely engaged in production for 
war purposes. Company changed its 
fiscal year in 1941, reporting $1.14 
for the ten months through October, 
and 90 cents in the April half of 
1942. Net sales of $19.4 million in 
the abbreviated 1941 period com- 
pared with $12.9 million in all 1940 
and a pre-depression high of $4.9 
million in 1928. 


General Electric Hote 

Heavy war production and post- 
war outlook warrant new commit- 
ments around 26, where income 
yield approximates 5.3%. (Pays 
$1.40.) Preeminent in its field, this 
excellently managed company booked 
$865.4 million orders in the first half 
as against $521.1 million in the 1941 
period, billed $412.4 million vs. 
$300.3 million, and should exceed a 
billion dollars of deliveries this year. 
Except for 59 cents vs. 35 cents con- 
tingency reserves, first half earnings 
would have topped last year instead 
of trailing at 72 cents vs. 90 cents 
per share, with taxes on income at 
$2.17 vs. $1.46 per share. (Also FW, 
June 17.) 


Gimbel Brothers Cc 

The war economy is unfavorable 
for new speculative commitments, 
even around 4. Although company 
also operates department stores in 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Detroit and Beverly Hills, 
its three stores in New York City ac- 
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count for half of normal sales. This 
area is especially hard hit in the pres- 
ent situation as a non-industrial 
metropolis. Earnings which, in the 
fiscal year ended January 31, 1942, 
equalled $2.08 vs. $1.21 on the com- 
mon stock in 1940-1 and 23 cents 
in 1939-40, can hardly be expected 
to make favorable comparison this 
year. (Also FW, April 22.) 


Liquid Carbonic B 

Reasonably priced, around 13, as 
an income issue. (Regular $1 divi- 
dend yields 7.3% ; paid 25-cent ex- 
tra in January.) A relatively poor 
June quarter reduced nine months’ 
sales to $15 million from $15.5 mil- 
lion and common earnings to $1.05 
from $1.41 per share. Management 
reports consumable goods division, 
principally compressed gases, running 
ahead of last year, but other opera- 
tions are affected by restrictions on 
non-war durable goods. Now con- 
verting for war contracts. An in- 
teresting angle is the use of “dry ice,” 
of which it is a major producer, in 


synthetic rubber production. (Also 
FW, May 13.) 
Macy (R. H.) B 


Holdings need not be disturbed 
around 19, which discounts possible 
dividend reduction. (Pays $2, cur- 
rently yielding 10.5% ; paid 17 cents 
special to adjust payment dates this 
year.) Of total sales in January year, 
64.9 per cent was contributed by the 
world’s largest department store, in 
New York, 24 per cent by the fourth 
largest, in Newark, most of the re- 
mainder by Toledo and Atlanta units, 
etc. Net of $2.20 per share in 1941-42 
vs. $2.57 in 1940-41 reflected 97 cents 


reduction due to adoption of “‘last-in, 
first-out” inventory method and 74 
cents purchase of paid-up annunities 
for pensioned employees. The ab- 
sence of such non-recurring charges 
this year would importantly cushion 
the effect upon earnings of reduced 
sales in the war economy. 


Schenley Distillers C+ 

Shares held as longer term “inven- 
tory situations’ need not be dis- 
turbed; recent price, 18. (Paid 50 
cents each in June and December, 
1941, and August, 1942.) Owner- 
ship of the largest reserves in Amer- 
ica gives the “House of Aged Whis- 
kies” an advantageous position in 
view of the conversion of the indus- 
try’s production facilities to the manu- 
facture of alcohol for war. In the 
fiscal nine months ended May 31, 
1942, reported net topped the 1940- 
41 period at $2.99 vs. $2.92 per share. 
This was after setting aside for taxes 
on income $3.51 vs. $1.39 per share. 
(Also FW, July 1.) 


Sears, Roebuck B+ 

Recent price of around 53 appears 
to discount.a large portion of expect- 
ed earnings decline this year. Yields 
5.6% on regular dividend. (Pays 
$3; paid $1.25 extra in January.) 
Reflecting current adversities, after 
gaining 23.4 per cent in February 
over last year, sales advanced only 
14.5 per cent in March and a bare 
0.8 per cent in April. May, June and 
July recorded declines of 19.4, 12.0 
and 15.1 per cent, respectively, and 
the downtrend may become more pro- 
nounced with merchandise shortages, 
credit restrictions, etc. Earnings in 
the January year equalled $6.35 vs. 


$6.32 per share in 1940-41. They 
should give considerable ground this 
year, although probably not endan- 
gering the regular dividend. (Also 
FW, Jan. 21.) 


Va.-Carolina Chemical pfd. Cc 

Improved earnings prospects are 
largely discounted, .at a price of 
around 28. (Entitled to cumulative 
$6, paid $1 last December; to pay $5 
August 20, which will reduce arrears 
to $79.) In the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1941, earnings on the senior 
stock dropped to $1.69 from $2.89 
per share in 1939-40, largely reflect- 
ing fertilizer price-cutting. In the 
absence of this factor during the 
1941-2 fiscal year, and with the aid 
of some increase in volume in fertili- 
zers and allied chemicals, the forth- 
coming annual report is expected to 
show a sharp jump to over $6 per 
share on the preferred stock. 


Worthington Pump C 

A “war baby” in notably improv- 
ing position. Recent price, 16. Last 
year, the common stock earned $8.42 
vs. $6.20 per share in 1940. This 
year, it managed a slight gain in the 
first half to $3.96 vs. $3.86 per share, 
despite over $20 per share taxes on 
income, at the 45 and 87% per cent 
rates in the H.R. bill. Company’s 
wide range of products includes all 
kinds of pumps, steam condensers, ice- 
making and air-conditioning equip- 
ment, etc., now almost wholly pro- 
duced for U. S. Naval and other war 
purposes. Accumulations on new 
preferred stock were cleared up in 
cash last year; arrears on unex- 
changed old shares aggregate less 
than $560,000. 


Shares -—Price—~ Net Shares -—Price— Net 
Stock: Traded pen Last Change Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Atchison, Topeka & S. Fe. 17,500 43 42% — % 8 ee 11,900 47% 47 — 

Radio Corp. of America... 17,500 3% 3% — kh a 11,300 24 25 + 1 
Southern Pacific .......... 17,400 13% 133% — ¥y% Consolidated Edison ...... 10,200 133% 12% — ¥% 
15,900 834 9% + Pan American Airways.... 9,900 175% 17% + % 
Schenley Distillers ........ 15,300 17% 183% + 1 N. Y. Central Railroad.... 9,800 8% ar 
American Viscose ......... 15,100 28% 265% — 1% Packard Motor Car........ 9,800 2% 2% — k 
General Electric .......... 15,100 26% 265% + % Standard Oil California... 9,400 214 21% + &% 
Standard Oil N. J.......... 14,700 37 36% — k Paramount Pictures ....... 9,300 16% 16% + &% 
Socony-Vacuum Oil........ 14,600 Chesapeake & Ohio Ry..... 9,100 314% 31 — % 
General Motors ........... 14,200 37% 37% + Y% Pennsylvania Railroad .... 8900 21% 21% — % 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 14,100 534 5% + & Anaconda Copper ......... 8,300 6 255% — *% 
Consolidated Oil .......... 13,900 5% 5% + % Nash-Kelvinator .......... 8,200 53% 5% — & 

Erie Railroad ctfs.......... 12,100 6% 6% — k Woolworth (F. W.)........ 8,100 28 — |] 
North American Co........ 11,900 7% 7 — 8,000 61 6134 + % 
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WHICH 
KIND OF 
A TAX 


It is becoming increasingly 
apparent that our method 
of taxation, instead of op- 
erating with flexibiliy to- 
ward meeting the mounting war costs, 
is rapidly deteriorating into a de- 
pressing influence on our available 
taxable revenues. 

This is particularly noticeable in 
the general reduction of dividends, 
modest as they have been, that cor- 
porations have been able to pay their 
stockholders after making allowances 
for the heavy taxes to be imposed by 
the bill which is now under consider- 
ation in Congress. 

These imposts, instead of being on 
a basis of live and let live, border on 
the very edge of breaking the back of 
our industrial structure. 

That fact is appreciated by numer- 
ous legislators who realize, as Mayor 
LaGuardia of New York recently 
pointed out, that no longer can there 
be found rich men under every bush, 
as is imagined by the young men who 
are guiding the Treasury in finding 
sources for taxes, and this sage ob- 
servation does not come from the 
. mouth of a Tory, but from an out- 
standing New Dealer. 

It is almost certain that if unortho- 
dox tax methods are continued, the 
Government will fall considerably 
short of realizing its own estimates, 
for with declining returns on invest- 
ments, and inability of a great many 
people and small businesses to make 
both ends meet, there is going to be 
a sharp decline in taxable earnings. 

It has become a paramount neces- 
sity to modify our taxes on industry 
if business is to survive. 

Furthermore, if an “incentive” tax 
could be devised—and this should not 
prove so difficult—capital then would 
emerge from its storm shelters and 
from tax exempt securities. 

No longer then would capital stand 
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aloof from contributing its share io- 
ward financing our industrial expan- 
sion and providing new sources of 
national income. 

Sound taxation, in place of the 
makeshift processes which have de- 
veloped in recent years, is sorely 
needed for the national welfare. 


OUTSIDE MARKET (Quite a number 
REVEALS of large blocks 
ANOTHER STORY of well known 

stocks have re- 
cently been sold without the help of 
the New York Stock Exchange 
machinery—that is, off of its market 
instead of through it. Among these 
transactions were 115,000 shares of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, 100,000 
shares of Standard Oil of California 
and 46,000 shares of American To- 
bacco B. 

According to reports these offer- 
ings were all successful, indicating 
that there still remains a thriving de- 
mand among private investors for the 
shares of our established industries. 

For those economic misanthropes 
who assume from the inactive trading 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
that the decadence of investment de- 
mand has set in, these sales prove 
just the contrary. 

They not only tell another story, 
but point to a clear prospect of a re- 
vival of trading, which will set in at 
some future date the moment confi- 
dence returns in the integrity and 
permanence of the capitalistic system 
under which alone can American bus- 
iness aggressiveness and enterprise 
flourish. 

And the fact that there are so 
many of our investors still prepared 
to absorb sound securities is but 
added proof of the existence of this 
faith, though for the present it re- 
mains latent waiting for some stirrup 
cups to awaken it. 


PAINTING THE 
INFLATION 
LILY 


A popular topic 
of discussion is 
the danger threat- 
ening us from in- 
flation. It is thrust upon us from all 
sides and the views expressed about 
it are as varied in conception as the 
tastes of the 57 varieties of food 
products made famous by Heinz 
through the power of advertising. 

The serious minded New York 
Times has had some weighty edito- 
rials on the subject which have at- 
tracted widespread attention, but the 
kernel of them all is that the economic 
processes of the Administration en- 
courage a rapid increase in the cost 
of living. Of that tendency most 
people are aware. 

But what we have failed to detect 
as yet is any sound explanation of 
how some form of inflation can be 
avoided in a war whose Gargantuan 
demands upon our resources cut down 
production for the civilian population, 
on the one hand, and on the other 
hand by increasing wages places 
more purchasing power in the pockets 
of the people. Even drawing off this 
buying power through a withholding 
tax, as the Times suggests, would not 
correct this unbalanced situation al- 
though it might ameliorate it. 

Carlton Shively, the New York 
Sun’s financial editor, whose views 
are widely respected in financial 
circles, in discussing inflation in his 
column says: “We might as well try 
to fool ourselves into thinking that 
we can win the war without losing 
great numbers of men, as to delude 
ourselves over our ability to prevent 
inflation.” 

Shively hits the nail squarely on 
the head. Inflation is a by-product 
of war. We can only soften its ef- 
fects by some measure of control, so 
that after the war ends, its after-re- 
sults will prove less destructive. 
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AUTO PARTS INDUSTRY 
STRATEGIC POSITION 


ong before the war, progressive 
ic manufacturers of automobile 
parts and accessories were striving 
for diversification to lessen their de- 
pendence upon the motor industry. 
Not only had this huge customer 
group itself proved decidedly cyclical 
in its activities, but a marked ten- 
dency toward its integration aggra- 
vated the competitive situation, nar- 
rowed profit margins and left a long 
path of failures among the weaker 
entities. 

In many instances, the very facili- 
ties which stood completely or partly 
idle in consequence of these trends, 
placed the industry in a highly advan- 
tageous position for promptly accept- 
ing and getting into production on 
enormous direct and indirect govern- 
ment contracts when we became the 
Arsenal of Democracy, and _ later 
were forced into actual belligerency. 


IDENTICAL PRODUCTS 


Another advantage was in the com- 
parative closeness of the industry’s 
technological experience to the new 
requirements. In fact, some of the 
parts and accessories required for 
military vehicles, for example, were 
identical with those already being 


Many companies strengthen or gain footholds in other 
industries, perhaps permanently; war business carries 
the burden meanwhile. Comparison of leading units. 


supplied to the automobile, truck and 
bus industries and there were vari- 
ous degrees of kinship between nor- 
mal and even aircraft and marine 
products. 

Besides what might thus be de- 
scribed as physical and technological 
advantages, the war-born business 
carried one other important benefit 
for most of the parts and accessories 
companies—in fact, a more or less 
levelling benefit, particularly favoring 
those companies which had been hun- 
gering for volume and whose need 
was financially greatest. We refer to 
the relatively narrow profit margins, 
but based upon tremendous produc- 
tion, characteristic of war orders. 

To the prosperous business, realiz- 
ing liberal margins of profit, the ad- 
vantages of volume are at least partly 
lost when it involves reducing the 
spread between costs and _ selling 
prices. To the “borderline” or un- 
profitable business, however, any 
profit is an improvement over recent 


performance, and this holds especially 
true in the presence of the great mul- 
tiplier, volume. Let it come at a time 
when treasury position is in need of 
strengthening, and it may mean a 
new lease on life and a fresh start in 
the post-war days to follow. This is. 
the compelling reason for the divi- 
dend conservatism of the smart man- 
agement, when some of its more im- 
patient stockholders can see nothing 
but the “balance available for divi- 
dends” in current statements. 


MILITARY SECRETS 


The national policy of soft-pedal- 
ling information bearing upon war 
volume of individual companies, par- 
ticularly on sub-contract work, in- 
creases the difficulty of arriving at 
any completely reliable backlog fig- 
ures for this industry as a whole. 
There is nothing secret, however, 
about the fact that all former sales 
records are being left behind, and 
barring increasingly serious material 


A STATISTICAL PICTURE OF LEADING AUTO PARTS COMPANIES 


Sales (Millions) Earnings per Share of Common Stock aEPT Dividends Approx. 

— ut. Calendar Yr. June Half Credit Cal. Yr So far Current 

Company 1941 1940 1941 194i 1942 1941 1941 1942 Price 
b$156.6 b$3.75 b$6.30 c$2.81 c$3.84 $1.40 $4.00 $3.00 31 
20.6 35.6 4.09 5.48 d1.34 d1.25 2.48 2.00 1.50 31 
75.2 2.88 3.20 1.72 1.71 2.43 2.00 £0.80 25 
Briggs Manufacturing .......... 1019 1256 310 283 4093 4047 242 225 £100 19 
Budd (Edw. G.) M’fg........... 53.3 84.2 0.75 0.39 0.66 0.60 0.50 None None 2 
18.0 35.8 5.91 8.67 3.85 3.37 2.47 3.25 £1.50 31 
Continental Motors .....:..605. m10.9 m31.6 m0.20 m1.08 n0.41 n0.64 0.50 0.10 £0.25 a 
Eaton Manufacturing .......... 35.6 54.2 4.26 6.20 2.81 2.93 2.67 3.00 2.25 30 
Electric Auto-Lite ......... Bede 73.0 94.0 5.01 4.90 d1.32 d1.26 2.60 3.00 £1.25 27 
Elec. Storage Battery........... 33.2 47.6 2.39 3.65 1.83 1.03 2.36 - 2.50 £1.00 31 
Houdaille-Hershey “B” bet eece 23.8 35.3 2.42 2.53 1.66 0.77 1.29 1.50 £0.50 10 
Kelsey-Hayes “B” .:.......... g14.3 h31.7 21.88 h3.04 i2.47 i2.44 1.38 None £0.37% 7 
Libbey-Owens-Ford :.......... ads 53.9 3.97 3.52 2.14 0.30 2.73 3.50 0.75 4 
Midland Steel Products......... 23.5 27.0 5.95 4.39 2.31 D0.21 3.63 3.00 £1.00 18 
ee ree f11.8 j29.1 j2.76 j2.70 k2.04 k1.84 1.58 1.60 0.60 11 
Murray Corporation *........... h24.3 h42.7 h0.90 h1.69 s0.50 s0.77 1.36 0.50 None 5 
Raybestos- Manhattan scabibdigliacin rls 25.4 42.7 2.70 3.27 d0.91 d0.77 2.09 2.00 £0.75 18 
p29.8 p46.7 p3.39 p5.50 q4.32 q5.22 2.48 0.50 £0.50 15 
Spicer Manufacturing .......... h18.9 h34.1 h6.36 h9.42 17.07 i7.50 4.47 3.25 3.00 32 
Stewart-Wartier ...g.ssccscvces 29.3 53.9 1.18 1.30 d0.30 d0.54 0.87 0.50 £0.25 7 
Thompson Products. ........... 25.2 42.5 5.17 5.36 2.89 2.56 1.62 2.50 £0.75 20 
Timken-Detroit ................ 19.3 j68.9 j3.69 j5.01 2.58 12.99 1.46 4.25 £2.00 25 
Timken-Roller Bearing ........ 59.1 90.0 3.72 3.92 1.93 1.15 2.26 3.50 1.25 36 

a. Standard & Poor’s estimate, based on 1941 law. b. September fiscal year. c. March half. d. March quarter. e. Not available. f. June half. 

g. August eight months. h. August fiscal year. i. May nine months. j. ~ % fiscal year. k. March nine months. m. October fiscal year. n. April half. 

p. July year. q. April nine months. r. December half. s. February half. Deficit. 
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shortages, further marked gains will 
‘result from the day-by-day opening 
of extensive new plant facilities. This 
will mean mounting earnings before 
taxes, although in most cases, the tax 
axe will nevertheless cut deeply 
enough to reduce reported net*income 
—a factor that appears to be gener- 
ously discounted in current market 
quotations, averaging about 4.9 times 
1941 net for the 23 equities in the 
tabulation on the preceding page. 

It is natural for automobile parts 
and accessory companies to break 
into the production of more or less 
similar items for the aircraft industry, 
a tendency already in evidence before 
the war. But it would have taken 
many years of costly effort to have 
accomplished this to the present de- 
gree, had it not been for the unusual 
requirements of the war. As it is, 
the aviation industry has obviously 
crowded many years of progress into 
relatively few, and those entities 
which are establishing themselves 


among its suppliers are blessed with 
an opportunity permanently to achieve 
a major step in the diversification 
they have long sought. 

The Government’s great aluminum 
and magnesium expansion programs, 
the stimulus its extensive defense 
housing projects have lent ‘to the de- 
velopment of prefabricated housing 
units, even the various present mate- 
rial shortages in their influences upon 
the growth of substitutes, may be 
cited as additional relatively new di- 
versification instrumentalities. 

The automobile parts and acces- 
sory companies are not equally 
equipped in facilities, experience or 
managerial resourcefulness to derive 
advantages from war production more 
or less offsetting losses of normal 
peacetime markets, or to establish 
themselves in new fields opened by 
the war. Hence, there are rather 
marked differences in individual com- 
pany performance under present con- 
ditions, and will be in the future. 


-On the whole, however, during the 
first war-year this industry is doing 
very much better than most, as to 
comparisons of current with past 
earnings, notwithstanding a general 
practice of conservative reserves 
against tax uncertainties and various 
contingencies bearing upon the war 
and post-war readjustment era. Those 
23 companies in the table on page 13, 
for which comparative figures are 
available for various interim periods, 
showed an average earnings decline 
of but 9 per cent in the year 1942 
from 1941. 

In the cases of the eight having fiscal 
years differing from the calendar 
years final showings would be mate- 
rially affected, of course, by the pro- 
posed change making portions of the 
fiscal year within the 1942 calendar 
year taxable under the new laws. 
This provision has been passed by 
the House, but is expected to meet 
resistance and probably be dropped in 
the Senate. 


MEDIUM PRICED ARMS BENEFICIARY 


Thanks to armament work, General Railway Signal’s 
earnings are maintaining their strong uptrend of the 


past three years. 


The railroad equipment industry 

is, in general, characterized by 
considerable irregularity of earning 
power and dividend payments, but 
some specialty enterprises within the 
group are to a certain extent excep- 
tions from this rule. One such com- 
pany is General Railway Signal. 
While the depression of the thirties 
resulted in lower earnings for this 
organization, it operated at a profit 
not only in 1930 and 1931, but even 
in 1932. Depression influences finally 
caused moderate losses in 1933 and 
1934, but dividends were maintained 
even in these years. 

Demand for freight cars, locomo- 
tives, rails and similar items is re- 
lated directly to the volume of busi- 
ness done by railroads together with 
their purchasing power. When both 
are low, as during a depression, such 
demand naturally dries up. But the 
products of General Railway Signal 
are in an entirely different category. 
As was pointed out by the company 
in a letter sent to stockholders in mid- 
1931, “General Railway Signal Com- 
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pany can do business in times like 
these because it can save consider- 
able money for railroads by reducing 
their expenses of operation. It is 
often possible, through the installa- 
tion of your Company’s products, 
for railroads to save enough money 
in three or four years to more than 
pay for the total cost of the installa- 
tion of such devices.” 

The ability to cut a prospective 
customer’s operating cost through in- 
stallation of one’s product is obvious- 
ly a good selling point at any time. 
But during periods of high rail traf- 
fic volume General Railway Signal 
has another argument which is 
equally strong. Its products, by their 
very nature, are designed to improve 
operating efficiency by increasing 
train speeds, minimizing train delays 
and stepping up the utilization of roll- 
ing stock. This obviates the neces- 
sity of purchasing additional cars, a 
step which is expensive at any time 
and is now virtually impossible due 
to raw material shortages. 

The tight supply situation in steel, 


copper and other metals will have 
some effect even on signalling sys- 
tems, but this should not be an impor- 
tantly adverse factor in view of the 
urgent need for maintaining the cur- 
rent record volume of railroad freight 
traffic with as few additions as pos- 
sible to rolling stock. Signalling sys- 
tems provide additional freight carry- 
ing capacity with a minimum use of 
critical materials. And repair and 
renewal business,’ which last year 
reached the highest levels in the com- 
pany’s history, is expected to con- 
tinue in large volume. 

But the company’s regular busi- 
ness, even though maintained at pres- 
ent and prospective satisfactory 
levels, would be insufficient to main- 
tain recent earning power in the face 
of a heavy increase in tax liability. 
Fortunately, General Railway Signal 
has not been forced to depend solely 
on its usual activities. In 1940 a 
$4.4 million Government contract was 
obtained for the machining of 105. 
m.m. shells. Two additional con- 
tracts were received last year, neces- 
sitating trebling the capacity of the 
shell plant. 

The huge volume of business done 
is reflected in the reported earnings 
for the first half of 1942. Despite the 
fact that the company accrued excess 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Stock prices have held well in the face of earnings declines, 
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and additional dividend cuts. Market level appears well 


adjusted to the realities of the situation. 


THE MATCH has been applied to the political 
powder keg in India, but the resulting reverberations 
have hardly reached the stock market, a partial rea- 
son doubtless being the signs of some improvement 
in South Russia. The latter came at a time of in- 
creasing talk of the possibility of a separate Soviet- 
Nazi peace, uu athough the tendency in recent 
months has been to pay only passing attention to 


the Russian reverses, withdrawal of that country’ 


from the war could hardly fail to bring about a 
significant set-back in stock prices. But whatever 
the developments in store for coming weeks, 
evidence continues to accumulate that the war 
itself will be of long duration. 


AT HOME, recent trends have been in a direction 


holding favorable longer term implications for stock 
prices. Most important have been the indications 


that modification of the House version of the 
Revenue Act of 1942 stands a good chance in the 
Senate. In the draft to be drawn up by the Senate 
Finance Committee, expectations are held of a 
lowering of the combined normal and surtax rates 
to 40. per cent (from 45 per cent in the House Bill, 
and comparing with 31 per cent in last year's law). 
Furthermore, sentiment appears to favor a maximum 
EPT rate of 80 per cent—or at least a postwar re- 
fund of anything above that amount. 


SUCH CHANGES would materially improve not 
only the position of common stocks, but also the 
chances of attainment of maximum efficiency from 
the country's industrial machine. In other warring 
lands, it should be noted, it has been found inad- 
visable to increase corporate tax rates ‘to the 
limit,"' England relaxing its war tax schedule over a 
year ago, and Australia more recently modifying 
its drastic limitations on profits because of their 
deterrent effect on the war program. 


MANY COMPANIES used the rates embodied in 
the House tax bill in setting up reserves from their 
first half earnings, and if somewhat more moderate 
rates are finally to prevail, such companies will be 
able to make significant ''write-backs" (or apply the 
excess charges against second half tax liability). 
And if this develops, the earnings results now being 


published may prove to mark the low point in 
corporate net profits for a considerable time. 


OF POTENTIAL importance also to the individual 
investor is the growing agitation for relaxation of 
the tax levies now imposed on capital gains. In this 
respect, too, our lawmakers could well take a page 
from the British tax philosophy, which recognizes 
capital profits for what they are and exempts them 
from taxes on income. 


DIVIDEND RATES on important stocks continue to 
be reduced, among the more recent examples being 
Chrysler and Eastman Kodak. Here and there, these 
have been followed by declines of from one to 
several points in the prices of the issues affected. 
But by and large, it usually develops that prices 
already had been adjusted to the new rates, and 
improvement is not infrequent when the "bad news" 
is out. All in all, the action of the market in gen- 
eral has carried the strong suggestion that the 
direction of least resistance is upward. 


ALTHOUGH, AS measured by the industrial aver- 
age, prices are little better than halfway between 
the high of last January and the low of April, every 
trading session sees the setting of considerably 
more new individual highs than lows for the year. 
And from the standpoint of pattern, as well, the 
implications are favorable. 


EVER SINCE July 23, the average has held within 
a narrow range of less than two points, and on only 
three occasions in that period have transactions 
exceeded 300,000 shares a day. Prolonged dullness 
accompanied by inconsequential price changes fre- 
quently is the forerunner of an important movement 
toward higher levels; certainly it holds no sugges- 
tion of any large amount of liquidation in the offing. 


NOTHING HAS occurred to change the opinion 
that the lows for the market were seen last April, 
and that, intelligently selected stocks will prove a 
better holding than cash during the remainder of 
this year and for an indeterminate length of time 
beyond. 


—Written August 13; Richard J. Anderson. 
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FARMERS IN CLOVER: For the first half of this 
year, American farmers received an estimated 
$5.77 billion in cash from their marketings—which 
is a gain of 44 per cent over their cash receipts for 
the same period of 1941. According to Agriculture 
Department economists, total cash income including 
government benefit payments promises to reach a 
record of $14.5 billion for 1942, against last year's 
$11.7 billion. While average prices received by 
farmers have risen between 35 and 40 per cent in 
the past year, prices of the things farmers buy have 
advanced only around 12 per cent during the same 
time, further increasing the effective purchasing 
power of this group. But with more and more 
money to spend, there are less and less things 
on which to spend it. The result should be an 
intensified demand for those things that are still 
available, and also a substantial reduction in farm 
mortgages and other agricultural debt. 


PEAK STILL AHEAD: For more than seven 
months, the country has now been _ intensely 
engaged in expanding its facilities for the produc- 
tion of the implements of war. Of course, every- 
one knows that the actual output of arms is still 
far from the goals set. But recent figures indicate 
that expansion of the preliminary facilities also con- 
tinues at an accelerating rate. The installation of 
the proper machine tools is a requisite step to 
actual production—and shipments of machine tools 
have shown no diminution. As compared with year- 
previous figures, dollar values of machine tools 
shipped by the manufacturers have shown these 
gains in recent months: February, 54 per cent; 
March and April, 7! per cent; May, 76 per cent; 
June, 74 per cent. For the latter month, shipments 
attained the new high record of $111.1 million 
(vs. $63.4 million in June of 1941), bringing the 
six-month aggregate to nearly $590 million against 
$347 million for the same period last year. Not 
until the demand for this sort of equipment begins 
to taper off will we have good indications that the 
country's arms productive capacity is approaching 
its peak. 


THIRD WORLD RECORD: Production statistics 
have been "'blacked out'’ in many of the industries 
contributing to the armament program, but in one 
highly important field up-to-date figures have been 
appearing regularly: Although steel shortages have 
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developed in some yards, shipbuilding continues to 
rise at a rapid rate, with a new world record being 
set in July for the third consecutive time. For the 
year so far, deliveries have been: January, 197,628 
deadweight tons (representing 71 ships); February, 
289,549 tons (26 ships); March, 291,473 tons (26); 
April, 401,632 tons (36); May, 619,779 tons (57); 
June, 748,154 tons (67); July, 790,300 (71); seven- 
month aggregate, 3.3 million tons and 299 ships. 
Not only are the conventiona: com- 
panies themselves busily engaged with this work, 
but ships are being turned out also by several of 
the large steel companies, by an oil company, and 
by numerous other enterprises. 


INSTALLMENT SALES DECLINING: Thanks 
to the tremendous volume of receivables on their 
books at the outbreak of the war, the leading 
installment finance companies’ earnings have held 
up relatively well so far. And although they face 
the certain prospect of earnings declining at an 
increasing rate, as the paper now held runs out, 
their shares have been selling at or near their highs 
for the year. All efforts are being made to secure 
new types of business as an offset to the financing 
of automobiles and such household goods as elec- 
tric refrigerators, washing machines and ranges. 
But this is particularly difficult to accomplish in the 
face of the competition furnished by the various 
government credit agencies. There is no doubt that 
the companies will have to await the return of the 
automobile and the lifting of restrictions on con- 
sumers' "hard goods" before reattaining upward 
earnings trends. As to their ability to weather a 
protracted period of depression in their business 
field, it is of more than passing interest that the 
two leaders, for example, have liquid assets suf- 
ficient to pay off all funded debt, current liabilities 
and reserves, and redeem their preferreds at call 
prices, and still have enough left to equal the pre- 
vailing market prices for their common shares. 


MIXED HOSIERY TRENDS: Manufacturers of 
the better type of women's hosiery have recently 
been feeling the effects of the war economy in 
increasing degree. For the first six months of this 
year, shipments of seamless stockings were up over . 
seven per cent, but declines in full fashioned hose 
(which carry wider profit margins) were sufficient 
to hold the total to a mere 4 per cent, and for 
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June alone there was a drop of 8 per cent to the 
lowest level in two years. Virtual disappearance 
of silk and the inadequate supplies of nylon have 
forced many women to turn to the cheaper 
(although more durable) types—and the stocking- 
less fad also is finding growing acceptance, although 
advent of cold weather will doubtless check this. 
Reflecting the uncertainties incident to fundamental 
changes in the positions of the various companies 
in the industry, market action of hosiery makers’ 
shares in recent months has been mixed, with several 
unable to improve appreciably on their 1942 lows 
but with at least one recently attaining a new high. 


DROP AHEAD FOR FURNITURE MAKERS: 
Dollar volume of shipments made by furniture manu- 
facturers during the first half of the year was 
15 per cent ahead of that for the corresponding 
1941 period. But, if experience for June alone 
foreshadows what is to come, a considerable decline 
is in prospect. Shipments for that month were 
5 per cent above a year ago, but new orders 
received by the manufacturers dropped 44 per cent. 
Furthermore, results from the mid-summer retail 
furniture sales are reported to have been disap- 
pointing, despite the fact that people have more 
money to spend than they had this time last year. 
In addition to what seems to be a state of apathy 
on the part of buyers, which may prove only tem- 
porary, the manufacturers also are feeling the 
effects of materials shortages. Some companies in 
the industry will be able to secure at least a partial 
offset in the form of war business. But, by and 
large, earnings prospects for the field seem only 
mediocre, even aside from the effect of higher 
taxes, 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: Army plans nearby orders 
for the bulk of the domestic wool clip, assuring 
growers “a fair price and a stable market." .. . 
DPC Assistant Chief Engineer Joyce reports his 
agency's war plants have a life expectancy of seven 
to ten years... . Farm machinery makers may have 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardless of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
Sun Oil 412% pfd........ 124 120 3.6% 


production slashed to half the 1940 rates next year 
—from 80 per cent this year. . . . Legislation is be- 
ing drafted contemplating a ''woman-power inven- 
tory" through compulsory registration of the 18 to 
64 years age span. ... AAR Vice President Fletcher 
says tax aid to the railroads permitting them to buy 
in their own bonds tax free would enable them to 
cut their funded debt $3.3 billion and save $120 
million a year in interest. . . . Chairman George of 
the Senate Finance Committee is said to regard 
debt relief as a "must" provision in the new 
Revenue Act of 1942... . West Coast shipbuilder 
Kaiser gets order for 100 cargo planes, to be raised 
to 500 if successful... . The Agricultural Marketing 
Administration in June delivered for shipment to 
the United Nations some 586 million pounds of 
farm products and processed foods—more than 
double the May volume. . . . Under Secretary of 
War Patterson announced formation of the Army's 
first completely airborne divisions. . . . The Coast 
Guard seeks horsemen living near Atlantic or Gulf 
Coast shore lines as volunteers in the newly or- 
ganized mounted beach patrol. . . . Sears, Roebuck 
July sales off 15.5 vs. 12 per cent in June; Mont- 
gomery Ward off 12 vs. 8.3 per cent. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, '73.. 88 5.68% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4/2s, 2003. 91 4.95 105 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. '70.. 88 5.11 102'/2 
Western Maryland Ist 5!/2s,'77... 96 5.73 105 
FOR PROFIT 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 80 5.00 Not 
Chic., Burlington & Q. Ist & ref. 

72 6.94 107'/ 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4'/ps,'78 62 7.26 102 
Southern Pacific sec. 334s, '46.... 89 4.21 102 
Walworth Ist 4s, "55............ 83 4.82 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


FOR INCOME 
Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum...... 87 5.75% 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 35 6.43 47\/, 
Pure Oil 5% cum. conv.......... 88 5.68 105 
Reynolds Metals 5'/2% cum....... 83 66.63 1074/2 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum.... 75 5.33 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are .combined in these issues. 


Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum... 67 7.46 Not 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 35 8.57 55 
Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 75 4.67 100 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 54 6.48 100 


Youngstown Sheet & T. 512% cum. 80 6.88 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


Group | is comprised of stocks which should be able this 
year to earn at least their current indicated dividend rates, 
even in face of prospective sharp increases in tax rates under 
the coming Revenue Act of 1942. 

In Group 2 are stocks whose 1942 earnings, after payment 


Adams-Millis .......... 21 $1.25 $0.75 $4.00 b$1.95 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... 0.94 0.40 
Borden Company....... 20 1.40 0.90 1.88 


Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 84 4... 
Elec. Storage Battery... 30 2.550 1.00 3.65 b1.03 
National Dairy Products. 15 0.80 0.40 1.97 b0.87 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 37 3.50 1.00 5.09 0.87 
Union Pacific R.R....... 73 6.00 4.50 11.19 b5.55 
Woolworth (F.W.) ..... 28 862.00 1.20 2.69 


*—Indicates total paid or declared so far in 1942. 


of probable increases in the excess profits tax and a combined 
normal and surtax of 40 to 45 per cent, are likely to fall 
somewhat short of the dividends paid last year; these issues 
in Group 2 should nevertheless continue to be relatively good 
income producers. 


GROUP 2 — Dividend 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 31 $3.50 $2.25 $5.79 b$I.51 
Continental Can ....... 24 2.00 1.00 2.62 x2.35 


Gen'l Amer. Transport... 36 3.00 1.00 3.75 0.60 
May Department Stores. 39 3.00 2.25 £4.10 £3.75 


Murphy (G.C.)........ 55 4.00 2.75 7.20 
Standard Oil of Indiana. 25 1.50 0.75 3.17 ar 
United Fruit........... 55 4.00 3.00 5.28 b3.41 


Nashville. a—First quarter. b—Half year. f—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1941 and 1942. x—I2 months ended June 30. 
BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining but their potentialities 
STOCKS Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— 


Price 1941 *1942 1941 1942 
American Brake Shoe.... 25 $2.20 $0.60 $3.56 b$1.29 
American Car & Foundry. 23 ... 5.23 h12.09 
Anaconda Copper ...... 26 2.50 1.50 5.01 afI.15 


Anaconda Wire & Cable. 28 2.50 1.00 5.94 62.05 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.. 42 2.00 3.50 9.90 15.85 


Bethlehem Steel ....... 53 6.00 4.50 9.35 63.00 
Briggs Mfg. .......... 19 2.25 1.00 2.83 a0.47 
Climax Molybdenum.... 38 3.20 0.60 3.55 62.18 
Commercial Solvents.... 9 0.55 0.30 0.99 b0.43 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 16 1.00 0.25 4.68 0.39 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 21 2.25 2.25 6.34 x4.11 
Freeport Sulphur....... 32, 2.00 1.50 3.95 
General Electric ....... 27 1.40 1.05 1.98 60.72 


*—Indicates total paid so far in 1942. 


30, 1941 and 1942. k—Fiscal years to October 31, 
June 30. 
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warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 
portfolios, when consistent with general market policy. Natu- 
rally, varying degrees of speculative risk are represented, and 
in a war economy the outlook for some of these issues could 
change abruptly. 


Glidden Company ..... 14 $1.50 $0.80 k$I.56 k$3.08 
Great Northern Ry. pfd. 22 2.00 1.00 6.72 b2.2I 
Kennecott Copper...... 29 3.25 1.00 {455 ... 
Lima Locomotive....... 24 1.00 1.00 6.02 vez 
Louisville & Nash. R.R... 59 7.00 2.00 16.65 4.12 
McCrory Stores........ 1.25 0.50 2.24 = x2.21 
Mesta Machine ........ 28 2.25 2.25 3.61 at 
National Acme ........ 14 2.00 1.00 6.29 b1.90 
New York Air Brake.... 27 3.00 1.50 5.05 b1.97 
Pennsylvania Railroad... 21 2.00 1.00 3.98 rl.18 
9 2.86 b1.21 
Thompson Products... .. 20 1.00 5.36 b2.56 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 9 1.00 0.55 2.09 b0.61 
Timken Roller Bearing... 37 3.50 1.25 3.92 bl.15 
U. S. Steel ....: 47 4.00 3.00 10.43 b2.44 


a—First quarter. b—Half year. h—Fiscal years to April 


1940 and 1941. r—5 months ended May 31. x—I2 months ended 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 


FROM WASHINGTON 


STRAIGHT TALK again demon- 
strates Washington concern over the 
course of the war. The President: 
“Great progress has been made in 
the battle of production, but in terms 
of what will be required to defeat 
our enemies we have only just be- 
gun to get into our stride.” His Chief 
of Staff, Admiral Leahy: “This war 
will probably be long. It will be the 
toughest, hardest, most merciless war 
we have ever fought. . . . The price 
we will pay to redeem the future of 
mankind will be the highest ever 
paid.” WPB Vice-Chairman Batt: 
“The biggest part of our enormous 
job is still ahead of us.” Admiral 
Nimitz asks for weapons in “a mighty 
torrent.” Lt. Gen. Eisenhower wants 
production of raw materials “vital to 
victory” and adds that the “conse- 
quences are painfully clear” if we 
fail. 


Britain sent to battlefields abroad 
last year 9,781 planes—more than 
four times the number she imported ; 
and 3,000 tanks—fifteen times the 
number imported. 


“HEALTHFUL TEMPERA- 
TURES”—65 degrees or better 
sixteen hours, 55 degrees or better 
eight hours—reported to be OPA’s 
idea of fuel potentialities for all nec- 
essary living and working space this 
winter. Reporting a petroleum in- 
dustry estimate that less than half 
of one per cent of 1.4 million oil-fired 
installations have converted this year, 
Deputy Petroleum Coordinator Da- 
vies comments “I can account for 
this apathy only on the grounds that 
during summer months the winter 
season seems far off, and that many 
householders are burying their heads 
in the sands of wishful thinking.” 


Pocket, fastener, button, waste- 
band and stitching restrictions on 
men’s work clothes will save yearly 
21 million yards of cloth, 125 mil- 
lion yards of thread, 150 million but- 
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tons and 12 million buckles, WPB 
estimates. 


BAE PREDICTIONS: (1) Egg 
and milk production will be the larg- 
est on record; (2) Hog slaughter 
under Federal inspection may be 
about 65 million head in the 1942-43 
marketing year; (3) Cattle market- 
ings are expected to be considerably 
larger during the rest of this year 
than in 1941; (4+) The 1942 produc- 
tion of domestic fats and oils will be 
12 per cent higher than in 1941; (5) 
The largest wheat supply in history 
is expected for July, 1942-June, 1943 ; 
(6) Cotton acreage is forecast at 24 
million—almost 4 per cent above the 
acreage harvested in 1941. 


Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 
now hopes to avoid any form of com- 
pulsory War Bond purchase pro- 
gram, though July missed its billion 
dollar quota by nearly $100 million ; 
the August quota drops to $815 mil- 
lion. 


WHAT’S COOKIN’? At OPA’s 
request, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics is conducting a poll of grocer 
operations in 56 cities to show dis- 
tribution costs, selling prices and 
gross margins of retail and whole- 
sale stores handling 98 of the most 
important foods entering into the 
family cost of living. Meanwhile 
OPA Chief Henderson says packers 
of frozen, pickled, smoked, salt and 
canned fish have been paying nearly 
double the normal price for halibut 
and salmon but “there will be no 
increase in the present . . . ceilings 
on processed fish”; and prices which 
canners may charge for standard- 
quality tomatoes and peas have been 
“rolled back” to restore wholesale 
and retail margins;—again, who’s 
squeezed ? 


Major General Bradley's mission 
to Russia has been increased from 
seven to ten men; in Moscow, he 


expresses “absolute faith that the 
Russians will stand fast,’ commends 
their “sincere friendliness and co- 
operation.” 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying that: President Roosevelt 
stands almost alone against nation- 
wide gasoline rationing, may yield 
soon. .. . OPA Chief Henderson is 
strengthening his reputation as “the 
man who does things. . . . Newly ap- 
pointed WPB Deputy Chairman 
Kanzler will be a “bottleneck buster.” 
. Estimates of the war’s duration 
are lengthening. . . . Complaints are 
heard that families with two or more 
cars are doing well in the gasoline 
rationing situation. . . . AFL’s craft 
and CIO’s industrial unions foredoom 
merger discussions. . Baruch’s 
drafting to survey the synthetic rub- 
ber muddle is a rift in dark clouds. 
. Contract renegotiation is prov- 
ing too confusing, opposition is re- 
cruiting, abandonment may follow. 
. Final action on the tax bill is de- 
ferred nearer and nearer to post-elec- 
tion. . . . Gold miners numbering 
11,000 to 12,000 may be “industrial- 

ly drafted” to copper mines. 
—By Theodore K. Fish. 


ACCOUNTS INSURED $3 
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© We solicit Investment accounts of 
Individuals, Trust Officers, Administra- 
tors, Guardians, Life and Fire Insur- 
ance Companies and other Trustee In- 
vestors. 
A Non-Speculative Investment 
Legal for Trust Funds in many states 


@ Assets over $5,000,000. Surplus and 
reserves over $500,000 (after dividends July 1). 


Write for free booklet,“‘A Safer and Better Plan” 
or send check for Investment Certificate. 


Atlanta Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 


Member Federal Home Loan Bank System 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corporation 
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Office Offerings 


Underwood Elliott Fisher has a 
new name for its servicemen who 
maintain the machines in repair— 
they are called ‘“Typewriter-Aid 
Wardens,” and their job is to “keep 
"em typing.” . . . Radical changes 
in construction are being mentioned 
for the few adding machines which 
will be available for general con- 
sumption next year—most of the 
new models will be built of non- 
restricted metals and molded plastics. 
.. . Any desk can be converted into 
a combination of typewriter stand 
by means of the new “Right-O-Left” 
pedestal attachment—this portable 
platform has been styled by Com- 
mercial Furniture Company to 
clamp into the slot left when the 
sliding writing tablet is removed. 
. . . Strongest yet in office pencils 
is the new “Consolidated Bonded” 
lead pencil perfected by Linton Pen- 
cil Company—by cementing the lead 
to the wood casing, the pencil is 
said to be forty per cent stronger 
and splintering of the wood is pre- 
vented. . . . Latest in desks with a 
built-in typewriter pedestal has been 
announced by Jasper Desk Com- 
pany—not only is the desk made en- 
tirely of wood, but also is the pedes- 
tal mechanism which swings the 
platform into position. . . . Tying in 
with Civilian Defense is the new line 
of thumb tacks introduced by the 
Moore Push-Pin Company—called 
“Insignia” tacks, the flat-heads carry 
the various emblems of each type of 
volunteer unit such as air raid war- 
den, nurse’s aid, fire watcher, etc. 


Food Foibles 


In the first intensive effort of its 
kind the Frosted Food Retailers of 
America, a grocer organization, will 
launch the initial ‘Frosted Foods 
Week” (October 19-24)—“Birds- 


eye” of General Foods and “Honor 
Brand,” packed by Stokley Brothers, 
are the two leading trademarked 
products which are likely to benefit 
most. . 


. . A specially constructed 
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paper bag, lined with moisture-proof 
cellophane, is being fabricated by du- 
Pont to serve as a substitute for pack- 
ing coffee and other foods which were 
previously packed in tin containers— 
the new bags can be easily filled and 
take less space than the metal variety. 
... After featuring “ready-to-serve” 
soups for 45 years, H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany enters the condensed soup field 
in order to conserve tin by utilizing 
smaller cans—latter field has been 
dominated by Campbell Soups for 
years, and thus a “soup war” may 
be in the offing. . . . Leading pastry 
bakers are faced with the necessity 
of standardizing the size of their pies 
in order to simplify the transporta- 
tion problem of the industry and 
conserve metals in plates and pans— 
a survey reveals that 372 different 
sizes of baking pans are now being 
used. . . . An improvement over or- 
dinary table salt is “Seasoned Salt,” 
an innovation of Lawry’s Products, 
Inc.—representing a blend of spices, 
herbs and seasonings with common 
salt, this single product is supposed 
to replace both the salt and pepper 
shakers on any dinner table. ... Next 
in confections requiring little sugar 
is “Yam-Yum Nougat,” made en- 
tirely from sweet potatoes—it will 
be featured by Nulomoline Company 
in cellophane wrappers as chewy- 
type kisses. . . . Timely among the 


titles appearing among recent in- 
corporation registrations is the name 
“Commando Foods, Inc.,” for a new 
food products company—perhaps the 
idea is to encourage those nightly 
raids on the pantry. 


that the long, king-size 

; cigarette is on the way out 
may be premature—it depends 
more on how the Government de- 
cides on the ifs or ands, than the 
butts. 


Transportation Topics 


Relief drivers on long-haul trucks 
will soon be able to “ride the rods” 
in luxury if Fruehauf Trailer adopts 
the design offered—the plan calls for 
berths to be built-in under the frame 
of a trailer which would provide 
sleeping quarters for two, plus a 
storage compartment for personal 
belongings. .. . Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road is adding something unique in a 
coinbination car for special purposes 
—it is a caboose-coach-boxcar which 
provides quarters for the train crew,. 
seats for four passengers and a space 
for l.c.l. freight. . . . The promise of 
gliders to carry air freight is im- 
plied in the new all-plywood plastic 
glider built entirely of non-strategic 
materials by Bowlus Sailplanes, Inc. 
—the two-place “trainer” just com- 
pleted incorporates the principal de- 
sign characteristics of the giant cargo: 
gliders to come. . . . Development of 
a new reversible-pitch screw propel- 
ler by General Motors suggests that 
any boat up to a freighter in size 
can enjoy the improvement—this. 
type of propeller makes it possible 
for a vessel to be sent full-speed 
astern without either reversing the 
engines or shifting gears. . . . After 
all these years of “motorizing’”’ the- 
Railway Express Agency has begun: 
a nation-wide search for suitable 
horses to pull intercity trucks—the 
public will now have to be sold on 
the idea that express packages can 
be delivered just as quickly by Old 
Dobbin as by motor truck. 


Processing Parade 


“Saflex,’ newest waterproofing 
compound of Monsanto Chemical 
(Brevities, Aug. 5), has stirred up 
numerous inquiries from readers as- 
to what manufacturer is processing 
the fabric to make the new U. S. 
Army raincoats—Hodgman Rubber- 
Company is the producer, and it is. 
claimed that the new synthetic not 
only saves 134 pounds of crude rub-- 
ber per coat, but the finished garment. 
is two pounds lighter than the con- 
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ventional rubberized raincoat. . . 
Celanese Corporation of America 
has been granted three patents on 
a process for the adhesion of cellu- 
losic cords to rubber in making tires 
—the method results in a permanent 
bond between the “Celanese” yarn 
and the rubber. . . . Several chemical 
manufacturers are said to be consid- 
ering the production of copper 
naphthenate to serve the army tent- 
makers—canvas treated with this 
chemical becomes immune to the ef- 
fects of mildew. . . . Newest in coat- 
ings for windows to prevent flying 
glass in the event of a bombing raid 
is “Shatterproof,” a product of Ara- 
bol Manufacturing Company—this is 
a processed paste for fastening net- 
ting and most blackout materials to 
glass surfaces. . . . In an effort to 
conserve tin, Cooper-Bessemer has 
been testing lead as a substitute in 
making bearings—a new lead alloy 
has been discovered which serves 
satisfactorily in bearings for the 
company’s Diesel engines and _ air- 
compressors. . . . New York Mat- 
tress Company has worked out a 
combination of cotton and the bark 
of the Giant Sequoia tree for mak- 
ing a bed mattress—Pacific Lumber 
supplies the “bark.” 


Christenings 

U. S. Rubber has registered “Syn- 
tone” as a tradename for its new in- 
secticidal spray. . . . Two new extin- 
guisher powders for instantly putting 
out magnesium fires are (1) “Bomb- 
Quench” of O. H. Adams Company 
and (2) “MX Granules” of Philip 
Carey Manufacturing Company... . 
To meet the demand for a variable 
spray nozzle, American-La-France- 
Foamite has introduced the “Alfco- 
Spray” for extinguishing heavy oil 
fires and electric circuit blazes... . 
Burlington Mills will feature the new 
tradename, “Bur-Mill,” to designate 
several of its consumer lines begin- 
ning this fall. . . . Another vitamin 
product destined to be promoted na- 
tionally is “Bepep,” manufactured by 
the recently organized: Bepep Sales 
Corporation. . . . The snug-fitting un- 
dergarment styled by Sylcraft Mills 
for women in Civilian Defense who 
wear uniforms has been named “Skin- 
tees” and will be exploited with the 
slogan, “For Freedom’s Sake Wear 
Skintees.” . . . Surprising that the 
name was not selected before, but the 
newest sports shirt of Capital Manu- 
facturing Company has been dubbed 
the “MacArthur Shirt.” ... A new 
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self-vulcanizing rubber putty that can 
be used to repair tires without heat 
or special tools will be featured as 
“Rubber-Mend” by the Lang Com- 
pany, the manufacturer. ... There are 
lip-sticks, cheek-sticks and leg-sticks, 
but the cosmetic industry reached the 
low last week when Gourielli Apothe- 
cary, Inc., announced a “Foot-Stick” 
to soothe the ladies’ stockingless feet. 
. . . Latest in phonograph record al- 
bums was christened the “Protecto- 
Flap” by Peerless Album Company, 
as each envelope that ordinarily has 
an open end is covered by a folding 
flap. .. . Newest ballad from Tin Pan 
Alley pays tribute to women in war 
work with the title, “Our Women 
Can Take It”— its predecessor in the 
first World War said that the girls 
had to be born with “It.” 


Incidentals 
Development of a new plywood 
“Victory Drum” for automobile 


greases will enable Standard Oil of 
Indiana to save over 2,000 tons of 
steel per year formerly required for 
packing heavy lubricants—three sizes 
(25-, 50- and 100-Ib.) will be avail- 
able. ... Two more types of materials 
for blacking out windows and pro- 
tecting occupants from flying glass are 
being introduced: (1) a “Shatter- 
Screen” made of sixteen layers of 
black flameproof fibre by Research 
Products Corporation, and (2) a 
“Blackout Screen” fashioned from 
heavy, opaque creped-kraft paper by 
Weiss & Klau Company. . . . “Fun 
While Learning Geography” is the 
slogan for the new up-to-the-minute 
“World Map Puzzle” being offered 
by the U. S. Finishing & Manufac- 
turing Company—one hundred inter- 
locking die cut pieces have to be fitted 
together to form the world as it is 
today. . .. The problem of recording 
sound magnetically on steel wire as 
thin as a human hair is reported to 
have been solved by Armour Research 
Foundation—it is understood that a 
five-inch spool is sufficient to hold an 
eight-hour transcription, and the wire 
can be quickly cleaned and used over 
and over again. .. . Here are some of 
the statistical gymnastics coming out 
of Washington these days: (1) a car- 
load of blueprint paper is required for 
one 35,000-ton battleship; (2) the 
sinking of one tanker destroys enough 
gasoline to run 5,000 automobiles for 
a year, and (3) the glycerine pro- 
duced as a by-product in making ten 
pounds of soap is required to produce 
six pounds of dynamite. 


We’ve Removed 


Costly Noise 
From 17,216 Offices 


... Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience ... 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Size... 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


CEL@TEX 
SOUND CONDITIONING 


In C d 


: Domi Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 


110 Acre New Hampshire Farm 
NEAR BEAUTIFUL LAKE SUNAPEE 


and in Town of New London 
ELEVATION OF 1365 FEET 


Modern dwelling, nine rooms, three baths. 
Two dormitories. Hot water heat. Elec- 
tric lights. Artesian well water. Telephone. 
Large barn 40’x110’. Garage, Sheds, Milk 
room, Greenhouse. All buildings in excel- 
lent condition, slate roofs. Ideal place to 
raise pure bred horses or operate as a 
dairy farm. Beautiful view and situated 
in a summer colony of culture and re- 


finement. 
FOR SALE $15,000 


SARGENT & CO., SALES AGENT 


New London, New Hampshire 


You Help Someone You Know 


| 
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Aerie continued light and there 
was little evidence of any im- 
portant price trend. High grades 
were generally firm. Speculative rails 
in the Chicago & North Western, 
Rock Island, Seaboard Air Line and 
Southern Pacific groups were fairly 
active, but the price changes in this 
usually volatile market were relative- 
- ly narrow. 


NORTH AMERICAN DEBENTURES 


North American Company is con- 
tinuing its policy of distributing com- 
mon stock dividends in the form of 
Detroit Edison shares, and employing 
cash in the reduction of its funded 
debt. The October 1 dividend will 
reduce North American’s holdings of 
Detroit Edison from 7.19 per cent to 
4.75 per cent of the total outstanding. 
On September 17, $2 million North 
American 334s will be redeemed at 
102%4 plus accrued interest. Includ- 
ing this redemption, the company will 
have retired $27.7 million of its de- 
bentures since April, 1941, reducing 
the total from $70 million to $42.3 
million. 


ATCHISON GENERAL 4s 


At the recent high, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe general mortgage 4s 
were only slightly below the 1939 top 
of 111%, the best price recorded since 
1937. Despite the generally unenthu- 
Siastic attitude of the majority of in- 
vestment counselors toward these 
bonds when selling at large premi- 
ums, the market has been strong in 
recent months and during the past 
three weeks appears to have been sta- 
bilized around the 111 level. 

Atchison general 4s were long re- 
garded as a standard of quality and 
as a yardstick for gauging the market 
position of other high grade bonds, 
but the general prejudice against rail- 
roads has detracted somewhat from 
the esteem in which they were for- 
merly held by conservative investors. 
It is the fashion nowadays for invest- 
ment advisers to recommend public 
utility or industrial bonds yielding 
2% to 3 per cent in preference to 
even the strongest of rail liens. 

Considering that the Santa Fe 
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TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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1 July 4942 
earned fixed charges 1% times or 
better and maintained a very strong 
financial position in all of the depres- 
sion years, this senior lien appears 
relatively undervalued, even at an 11- 
point premium. The bonds are not 
callable and the yield is 3.6 per cent. 
Recent market action suggests wider 
recognition of the fundamental 
strength of this prime rail mortgage, 
as well as the spectacular improve- 
ment in earnings resulting from the 
wartime traffic boom. Estimated bond 
interest coverage for 1942 is better 
than 5 times, compared with 3.3 
times in 1941. 


REFUNDING SUSPENDED 


The prospect of heavy wartime 
taxes has caused the indefinite post- 
ponment or abandonment of numer- 
ous refunding plans which were un- 
der consideration a few months ago. 
Up to a certain point, increased taxa- 
tion adds to the incentive for refi- 
nancing at a lower interest cost. But 
when excess profits taxes threaten to 
consume 80 to 90 per cent of the sav- 
ings, the net gain is usually not suf- 
ficient to justify the costs of a refund- 
ing operation. At least, this is gener- 
ally true in the case of bonds bearing 


344 per cent or lower coupons which 
are the obligations of companies 
which could float 3s or 234s in the 
current market. As a result, many 
issues which formerly were held with- 
in 2 or 3 points of redemption prices 
by the possibility of calls are now 
selling at much higher premiums. 

When Otis Steel was absorbed by 
Jones & Laughlin, it was generally 
believed that the company’s first 414s 
(assumed by J. & L. in the merger) 
would be redeemed. Jones & Laugh- 
lin’s first mortgage bonds, which sell 
at a small discount, bear a 3% per 
cent coupon. Despite this disparity, 
it has been decided to take no action 
toward refinancing the assumed issue. 
In this case, the probability that buy- 
ers would insist upon a heavy sinking 
fund was a consideration. 

The trend toward larger sinking 
funds or principal installments must 
be weighed against interest savings 
by companies which may face increas- 
ing difficulties in maintaining ade- 
quate cash resources. The heavy de- 
mands of war production, together 
with the drain of increased taxes, 
threaten to create numerous working 
capital problems. 


BRITISH MARKET 


Continued from page 4 


proposed in the House draft, 1942 
Revenue Act) are graduated down- 
ward from 8 per cent on the first 5 
million of the invested capital base to 
5 per cent on all above $200 million. 

The British law establishes as the 
exemption base the profits earned in 
1935, 1936, the average of 1935 and 
1936, or the average of 1936 and 
1937, at the taxpayer’s option. Selec- 
tion of one of these relatively pros- 
perous base periods would substan- 
tially reduce the tax liability of the 
large majority of American corpora- 
tions, in comparison with the four- 


following compilation. 


NEW ISSUE SCHEDULED 


hose the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, is the issue included in the 
The date given, however, is not to be regarded as 
definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of the 
full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


Issues: Offering Underwriters Date Due 
Potomac Electric Company..$5 million 1st 3%4s, 1977; 
proposed maximum price of 115.. Competitive bidding...... Aug. 25 
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year period reflecting the poor earn- 
ings of the depression year 1938 and 
the partial recovery of 1939. 

Numerous American companies, if 
given an exemption up to full 1936 
or 1936-37 average earnings, would 
be ahead of the game paying a 100 
per cent EPT, as against a 90 per 
cent EPT on earnings above 95 per 
cent of the 1936-39 average. Further- 
more, companies in an early stage of 
development or showing abnormally 
depressed earnings because of special 
factors in the base period may apply, 
under the British law, for a standard 
which will cover fixed charges and 
preference dividends plus 6 per cent 
on common stock. 

The 50 per cent corporate income 
tax in England compares with a com- 
bined normal and surtax of 45 per 
cent under the House bill. However, 
the British corporation deducts a 
proportionate amount of the tax from 
dividends paid, and the stockholder 
enters this deduction as a credit on 
his personal income tax return. Thus, 
in effect, the corporation pays an in- 
come tax only on_ undistributed 
profits. 

Dividends received by the British 
stockholder are “tax free’; in the 
United States, the investor must pay 


an income tax on the dividends re- 
ceived on his shareholdings—in this 
way corporate earnings are subject to 
double taxation. Furthermore, both 
the corporation and the investor in 
this country are subject to other Fed- 
eral taxes, state taxes, and local im- 
posts which do not exist in Great 
Britain. 

In view of these important differ- 
ences, it is only logical that the Lon- 
don market should capitalize corpo- 
rate earnings at a higher ratio than 
the American market. In the long 
run, it is the earnings which accrue 
to the individual shareholder—after 
payment of all corporate and person- 
al taxes—which really count in in- 
vestment appraisals. 

On the assumption that the 1942 
Revenue Act will attain (or at least 
approach) the maximum in tax bur- 
dens, our markets may show a closer 
parallel with British experience in 
the future. Other factors entering in- 
to stock appraisals may also develop 
a closer similarity. But on the basis 
of the comparative record from 1939 
to mid-1942, there is not a very 
strong argument for dependence up- 
on the British pattern as a guide to 
stock market trends in the United 
States. 


TIDE WATER REDUCES DEBT 


Half-year sales top last year’s; tripled insur- 
ance nevertheless reduces interim earnings. 


BR that this fairly well 
integrated petroleum producer, 
refiner, distributor and retail sales 
and service station operator finds its 
markets on both coasts as well as in 
the Mid-continent area, and normally 
has important outlets in the Hawaiian 
and Philippine Islands, it made a 
creditable sales showing in the first 
half of 1942 as compared with the 
1941 period, with dollar volume up 
334 per cent from $71.4 million to 
$74.1 million. That net income, on 
the other hand, yielded to 61 from 80 
cents per share on the common stock, 
finds sufficient explanation in the 
single fact that insurance expenses 
climbed almost 250 per cent to $1.6 
million from less than half a million. 

As between the first and second 
quarter earnings comparisons (41 
cents in 1942 vs. 36 cents in 1941; and 
20 cents vs. 44 cents, respectively), it 
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is noteworthy that Federal income tax 
reserves were $1.9 million vs. $360,- 


000 in the initial three months, but > 


$338,000 vs. $1.6 million in the June 
period, the contrast apparently reflect- 
ing the improyed prospects for reten- 
tion of present depletion allowances 
for tax purposes. The degree to which 
this favored the second quarter should 
be borne in mind as affecting the lat- 
ter period’s reliability in gauging the 
influence of automobile use restric- 
tions already in force. 

Tide Water’s June balance sheet 
reflected expenditures for property 
and equipment exceeding $5.9 million 
during the half year. Even then, long 
term debt was reduced from $43.4 
million to $40.2 million, and net 
working capital advanced to $45.2 
million from $44.6 million. Cash, 
special deposits, redemption funds 
and marketable securities still ap- 


FARMS—ESTATES—HOMES 


ALABAMA 


ALABAMA COUNTRY ESTATE—near Mobile 
and famous Bellingrath Gardens. One of the 
finest homes on the beautiful Isle-aux-Oies River. 
Large live oaks, 1200 ft. water frontage, 50 acres 
land, ensuring privacy. Attractive lawj, fruit and 
nut trees. Outbuildings. Fresh and salt water 
fishing in river, deep-sea fishing accessible via 
River and Mobile Bay. Price $20,000. For 
further particulars write: 
WALTER WEAVER 
FOWL RIVER, via THEODORE, ALABAMA 


FLORIDA 


FOR SALE 

Beautiful all-year 16-room Florida home, located 
on large lake, Ridge Section; bass fishing, boat- 
ing and swimming. Double-garage, laundry and 
maid’s room, ample storage facilities; three large 
bathrooms with tubs, three showers and three 
extra lavatories. 34 acres abounding in grape- 
fruit, early and late oranges, tangerines, tropical 
fruits such as papayas, avocados, mangoes, guavas 
and limes, all bearing. Good muck garden space, 
boathouse and 120 ft. pier. Lake stocked an- 
nually with bass. Store and postoffice within 
three blocks. Grounds front on highway and run 
back to lake, with cement driveway and walks. 
$24,000 with terms. Photos on request. 


BOX 415 
SEBRING FLORIDA 


ILLINOIS 


UNUSUAL OFFERING IN 
CHICAGO SUBURB 

Country home inside the city limits of Wheaton— 
Ten rooms, three tile baths, two fireplaces, two 
enclosed porches. Three-car garage with three 
rooms above, one with fireplace. Garden house 
and shed for tools. About five acres rolling 
grounds entirely fenced. Large vegetable garden, 
fruits, grapes and berries. Flower garden with 
roses, perennials and thousands of bulbs. More 
than 60 shade trees, including beautiful elms. 
Paved street. All improvements in and paid for. 
Would trade for property eastern shore Maryland. 

M. J. COSTELLO, Attorney 
38 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


MINNESOTA 


LADY recently inherited 18714-acre dairy farm, 
Southern Minnesota, Yellow Medicine County. 
Best farming district. Practically 100% culti- 
vated; small grains. 7-room farmhouse, furnace. 
Cattle barn, hog, henhouses, windmill, garage. 
Now rented by local physician who subleases it. 
Lease expires Spring. Sell $16,000 cash. 


WNER 
7 HOBART ST. BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


NEW JERSEY 


FARM FOR SALE—110 acres, 10-room house, 
2 baths, 3 barns, a silo, 2 tractors, 3 trucks, 90 
head cattle and horses, All kinds of machinery, 
good soil, near a large town with main line R.R. 
near 4 lane concrete highway. On account of 
health will sell entire outfit ready to do business, 
has been a money maker, land in vicinity going 
up, will accept $10,000 mortgage, price $35,000. 
T. D. EDSALL 
HAMBURG NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 


BEST FARM, 111% acres, near bus and Wood- 
stock ; completely furnished 9 room house, large 
outbuildings, contents; 7 mountain views, 5 trout 
streams; big game, superb water, electricity, 
phone, 2 orchards; woodroads, meadows, fields, 


lumber. Bargain $7,000. 
OWNER, R. ELDER 
WILLOW NEW YORK 
PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW REAL ESTATE CATALOGUE 
Now ready for distribution. It will give you 
descriptions and prices of 75 Lancaster Co. se- 
lected Farms and Homes. Write for your copy 


today. 
McCLURE BROS. 
QUARRYVILLE PA, 
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Re IZING the increasing prospects for serious inflation in the next year or two, 
| FINANCIAL WORLD plans to publish frequent practical articles that should help the 


average investor to a much better understanding of his resulting problems and their solution. 


FOUR TIMELY ARTICLES ON INFLATION 


HIS whole matter of inflation is so much in the headlines, and in 

people’s minds, we are planning a series of four highly important 

articles that you cannot afford to miss. They will begin in an 
early issue. 


The first article will be an historical study of the notable inflationary 
movements in Germany, France, United States, etc. The second will 
deal with the origin and causes of inflation; the third will discuss the 
prospects of inflation here, and the fourth article will be entitled “How 
Must We, as Individuals, Meet It If It Comes?” It will point out what 
action investors, insurance policyholders and others should take to 
lessen the disastrous effects of inflation upon themselves. 


You are an exception to the almost universal rule if you are not 
‘wondering at this very moment whether your present investment plans 
are properly geared to these tempestuous times. The chances are 10 to 
1 your present investment program can now be greatly improved because 
of changed conditions. 


If you are a realist, not a wishful thinker, you will not hesitate to 
correct past investment mistakes by promptly taking the steps required 
for intelligent new decisions. It may be folly to continue holding some 
of the securities that were attractive investments when you bought them. 
But you should insist upon having at your command all vital and pertinent 
facts, so that you will not “jump from the frying pan into the fire.” 


A great deal of constructive work can be done in revamping your 
investment program—provided you obtain the information and unbiased 
guidance that are so necessary. (Note in coupon our Free offer to survey 
20 of your latest securities if you subscribe now.) 


This Coupon Is Your Key to Sounder 
Investment Decisions — Mail Now! 


Not too 
Late to 
Profit by 
Vital 
Investment 
Knowledge 


ROFIT by past mistakes and pre- 
Pp, now for a more prosperous 

future. It is not mere chance that 
thousands of confused investors have 
gravitated to investment headquarters— 
The FINANCIAL WORLD—in quest 
of unbiased helps to a solution of their 
major investment problems and _ to 
greater peace of mind. We can do for 
you what we are doing for so many 
others at a trivial cost. 


Our subscription price of $12 yearly 
is indeed a very small measure of the 
tangible benefits, in actual dollars and 
cents, that you are likely to receive from 
us in the coming 12 months. Surely you 
cannot afford to delay in a matter of 
such deep concern to the entire financial 
future of you and your family. 


{ 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. | 


| For the enclosed $12 please enter my order for: | 
{ (a) An immediate survey of my 20 LISTED securities (write on separate sheet). 


{ (b) Next 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD (1,664 pages of vital investment 
facts and analyses). 


{ (c) Next 12 issues of the popular monthly stock ratings and statistical manual—“INDE- 
PENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS”. 


| 
| 
{ (d) The valuable privilege of obtaining securities advice by letter as per your rules. 
(e) 17 ‘“‘Bargains in Over-Depressed Stocks’’. 


| () “HOW WIDOWS AND RETIRED PEOPLE CAN INVEST $10,000, $25,000, 
$50,000”, “65 STOCKS SELLING FOR LESS THAN NET’ WORKING 
| | CAPITAL” and “10-Year Dividend Honor Roll”. 
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NOTE THESE EXTRA VALUE 
SPECIAL OFFERS: 


[] Add 50 cents extra for new book, 
“11-YEAR TABULATION OF 
PRICE RANGE, DIVIDENDS 
AND EARNINGS”. Book alone $1. 


(0 Add $1.95 to any offer for Indexed Refer- 
ence Book Containing 2,066 “Factographs”. 
Price alone $3.85. 


(0 Add 75 cents for latest Bond Guide giving 
ratings and vital data on 4,800 bonds. Price 
alone $2. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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proximate $15.8 million, equivalent 
to about 82 per cent of $19.2 million 
total current liabilities. 

It would hardly be reasonable to 
expect this company’s final 1942 net 
to make favorable comparison with 
the 1941 total, but as against the ob- 
vious adversities in the present trade 
situation are the contrary mounting 
demands for military and Lend-Lease 
purposes, and of course, substantial 
tax savings on any net reduction 
there may be in total volume during 
the closing half. The aggregate of 
such reserves in the first half repre- 
sented a 45 per cent normal and sur- 
tax rate, as passed by the House of 
Representatives. No EPT liability 
was indicated last year. 


100 COMPANIES 


Conciuded from page 5 


to Celanese Corporation of America. 


The industry with the largest rep- 
resentation in the list is the metal 
mining and fabricating group. These 
companies have merely experienced 
a greater demand for their usual prod- 
ucts, and there is every prospect that 
demand will continue high for the 
duration. An additional favorable 
influence affecting this trade is the 
15 per cent depletion allowance for 
tax purposes, which has minimized 
the EPT liability of mining enter- 
prises. 

A similar allowance, amounting in 
this case to 27% per cent of gross 
income, is granted to oil producers. 
Accordingly, few of the latter will 
have to pay any EPT whatever. 
This is probably the principal ex- 
planation for the appearance of so 
many oil shares in the table—an un- 
expected phenomenon in view of the 
effects of gasoline rationing in the 
East and the increase in transporta- 
tion costs. ° 

The relatively greater prosperity 
of the auto equipment, railroad 
equipment and industrial machinery 
groups has been caused in most 
cases by early conversion to war 
work and the receipt of substantial 
orders for business of this nature. 
The auto equipment companies in 
particular have made rapid changes 
in the nature of their output. While 
unit margins on their present work 
are, in general, rather low, huge 
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gross volume is regarded as a com- 
pensating factor. 

The coal, textile, baking and shoe 
trades are well represented. Larger 
industrial demand, primarily by war 
plants, is responsible for the better 
earnings showing of the coal produc- 
ers. In the other three cases, large 
Government requirements have been 
superimposed on a good volume of 
civilian demand. 

The inclusion of half a dozen 
paper companies may be rather sur- 
prising. In these cases, the bulk of 
the increase in earnings probably 
came during the early months of the 
year, and it is unlikely that the same 
rate of gain, or perhaps even any 
gain whatever, can be maintained 
during the last half. Management 
comments indicate that some individ- 
ual units in other industries will 
also fail to do as well later in the 
year as they did during the first six 
months. Anticipating lower sales 
and profits, the directors of Butler 
Brothers recently took no action on 
the common dividend. The War De- 
partment recently cancelled a large 
munitions contract held by Simmons 
Company ; it was stated that this was 
“a severe blow” and that the man- 
agement could predict “no more than 
a nominal profit at the best” for the 
last half of 1942. 

All the companies listed in the 
table made much larger provision for 
taxes this year than last; many 
stated that taxes had been based on 
the latest proposals under consider- 
ation in Congress. A number of other 
names could have been added to the 
list except for the lack of informa- 
tion as to the basis for their tax de- 
ductions; these include Campbell, 
Wyant & Cannon Foundry, Contain- 
er Corporation, Lion Oil Refining, 
Manhattan Shirt, Plymouth Oil, 
Remington Arms, Twin Coach, 
Wayne Pump and Youngstown Steel 
Door. 


REIMBURSE STATES? 


enators Russell (D., Ga.) and 

Maybank (D., S. C.) have intro- 
duced S. 2580 to provide for reim- 
bursement of states for losses from 
gasoline tax revenue shrinkages re- 
sulting from gasoline rationing, with 
the provision that funds so reim- 
bursed be expended in the manner 
authorized by the respective state 
laws for gasoline tax revenues. Can- 
ada already has such a program in 
operation with its provinces. 


INTERESTING 


FREE 


BOOKLETS 
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Upon request, and without obligation, any of the 
literature, listed below will be sent free direct 
from the firm by whom issued. To expedite 
handling, each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print plainly and 
give both name and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


HELPFUL FACTS AND HINTS 

FOR TYPISTS AND SECRETARIES 

This comprehensive booklet gives list of oft mis- 
spelled words; list of abbreviations; rules of punc- 
tuation; list of business terms; etc. Available to 
executives and their secretaries. Please write on 
business letterhead. 


LEADERS IN WAR AND PEACE 

A digest of 33 Connecticut companies with un- 
usually attractive dividend records, which are now 
sharing in the war effort. Prepared for investors 
by a N. Y. S. E. firm. 


SPECULATIVE RAILROAD BONDS 

An exhaustive analysis of the railroad picture. 
Its distinctive feature consists in presenting esti- 
mated price ranges for a number of selected bonds 
which should be of particular interest, since actual 
price ideas have more significance than opinions 
expressed in general terms. Available only to 
bona fide investors. 


GAINS IN RAILROAD 

OPERATING EFFICIENCY 

This pertinent and timely bulletin published by @ 
—— house is available to bona fide investors 
only. 

tHiOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 

FOR LESS MONEY 

To provide livability and comfort; economy in 
operation; lasting home values; guaranteed pro- 
tection. A valuable booklet for any one owning 
a home or expecting to remodel or build one. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 

This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
sonal, creative power; awaken the silent, sleeping 
forces in your own consciousness; and push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. Also, it explains how these teachings 
may be had in the privacy of your own home. 


MIDYEAR REVIEW OF THE 
MUNICIPAL BOND MARKET 


Folder gives recent trends and future outlook. 
Published by well known Chicago institution. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 

Many helpful hints on trade procedure and prac- 
a in this 24-page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. 
rm. 


FEDERALLY INSURED SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION BOOKLETS 


A SAFER AND BETTER PLAN 
Tells about investment accounts for everyone who. 
wants attractive earnings with 100% safety. Non- 
speculative and convertible into cash. 


MAXIMUM RETURN PLUS 
INSURED SAFETY 


Convenient plans that permit you to arrange @ 
program best fitted to your needs. Small amounts 
regularly or large sums grow quickly to sizeable 
proportion. 


HOW TO OBTAIN FINANCIAL SECURITY 
This folder is made available by a Middle Western 
Institution whose regular monthly savings accounts. 
earned 4% per annum for the latest dividend 
period. 

WHAT INSURED SAFETY 

MEANS TO YOU 

Folder describing full paid investment certificates. 
Published by the largest savings and loan associa- 
tion serving the Southwest whose current dividend 
is 344%. 


HOW TO SAVE BY MAIL 

Send for details how your savings can earn 4%. 
Safety of your share account insured to $5,000 by 
U. S. Govt. agency. 
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Curb Stocks Not Covered by Regular Factographs 


Omitte 
Capitalization Net 


Per Share of Common 


New York Curb Incorporated Executive Business and/or Bonds R Com. Workin Book —!l —_ — 1941 Price Range 

Common Stocks: Year—State Office Products $ (shs.) (Par) Capi Value Earns. Div. Earns. Div. 1941 
Nat’l Mfg. & Stores... + Atanta, Ga. Furniture store chain None 25 162(n) $2,502 Nil $1.12 None f$2.13 None 5%— 2 
Nat'l Refining ....... 906—Ohio Cleveland, O. Produces ref., distr. oil None 66 ( »760 --- D125 None 0.40 None 4—1 
Nat’l Rubber Machinery 1928—Ohio Akron, 0. Tire making machines None None 154(n) 882 11.94 D0.34 None 2.43 1.00 7—4 
Nat’l Steel Car....... 1919—Canada Hamilton, Ont. Railway cars, airplanes, etc. aed None 176(n) 2,951 47.26 2.64 2.00 6.05 2.00 —20 
Nat’l Tunnel & Mines. 1902—Maine Salt Lake City, U. Zinc, lead, copper Non None 1,056(n) Deficit 4.78 0.03 None D0.02 None 4%— 2 
Nat’l Union Radio ....1929—Del. Bos BA Radio tubes (cont. by Phileo) $148 250 1,347(0.30) 1,018 Nil dNil None sabe None _ 
| aes 1922—Texas Houston, Tex. Oil & nat. gas production None None 349(n) 1,132 17.2 0.66 0.70 1.04 0.80 14—9 
Neptune Meter ‘‘A’’...1892—N.J. N. Y.C.,N. Y. Water & Gaso. meters 36 20 AB227(n) 2,397 AB7.92 AB2.77 1.00 3.94 2.00 12 —5 
LeMur “A”... 1928—Ohio Beauty parlor equip. None A139 B34(n) A3.37  A0.13 None A0.48 0.10 2— 
New Eng. Pr. Ass’n...1926—Mass. Boston, Mass. Utility holding co. 145,401 663 933(n) 8,907 Nil 0.29 None D0.12 None 6%— % 
New Eng. Tel. & Tel..1883—N. Y. Boston, Mass Cont. by A. T. & T 95,000 None 1,333(100) 3,517 104.70 7.42 7.00 7.15 7.00 129%—97% 
New Haven Clock..... 1882 New Haven, Conn. Mechanical & a. i None 6 72(n) 358 22.70 0.18 None 1.95 None 6 — 2% 
New Idea ............ 920—Ohio Coldwater, O. Farm tools & eq None None 272(n) 4,361 18.61 2.64 1.60 2.90 1.35 17%—10% 
New Mex. Ariz. Ltd.1908—Ariz. N. Y.C., N. Y. Control. by St. F. Ry. None 1,000(1) 579 0.96 0.03 None 0.03 None 2%4— 1 
New Process ......... 1924—Del. Warren, Pa. Clothing, ete., by mail None 2 80(n) 867 20.49 3.24 2.75 3.62 3.50 29%—27 
New York ‘Auction cneen 1921—N. Y. N. Y.C., N. Y. Im fur auctions 314 AB2 94(n) 382 7.01 0.72 0.40 0.95 0.40 4—83 
N.Y. & Hond. Rosario. 1880—N. Y. N. Y.C., N. Y. Gold & silver in Hond. None None 186(10) 2,230 23.01 3.23 3.15 2.71 2.37% 19%—14 
N.Y. Merchandise 1920—N. Y. N. Y.C., N. Y. Notions, ete., for chains None None 241(10) 3,023 16.70 1.41 0.75 1.64 0.85 8%— 6% 
ke eee 892—-N. Y. N. Y.C., N. Y. Crude oil trunk pipe lines None None 100(5) 26 7.85 0.91 0.60 1.20 0.60 8%— 6% 
Niag. Share Md.) ‘‘B’’. 1929—Md. Baltimore, Md. Gen’l mgt., inv. trust 6,951 27 = 1,380(5) re *7.15 0.37 0.30 $0.26 0.20 4—2 
Nineteen Hundred ‘‘B’’1929—N. Y. Binghamton, N. Y. Elec. washing machines one AlO® 330(1) 1,213 B6.62 1.76 0.75 1,71 0.50 10%— 4% 
Nipissing Mines ...... 1917—Canada ‘Toronto, Ont. Hidg. co., gold, sil., oil None None 1,200(5) ve cai 0.24 0.15 0.22 0.15 %— 
North Amer. Lt.&Pwr. 1926—Del. Wilmington, Del. SEC orders liquidation 9,000 194 6 aeste 2,846 2.00 0.01 None 0.03 None 5—1/32 
Northern Pipe Line....1889—Penn. Oil City, Pa. Crude oil trk. pipe line None None 120(10) 56 13.34 0.70 0.80 1.51 1.40 10%— 7% 
Ogden Corp. ......... 1915—Va. Chicago, Ill. Successor to Util. Pr. & Lt. None None 3,404(4) os 7 0.17 None 0.08 None 3%— 2% 
Ohio Brass “B’’...... 1902—N. J. Mansfield, Ohio —s for utilities None None AB348(n) 4,987 22.47 2.07 2.00 2.58 2.00 23%—12 
North Amer. Rayon “‘B’’ 1927—Del. N. Y. C., Rayon, art, straw, etc. None 30 AB512(n) 5,838 AB24.35 AB3.18 2.50 AB3.34 2.25  23%—15% 
North Am. Utility Sec. 1924—Md. Jersey City, N. J. Control. by No. Am. Co. None 60 466 (n) okt *D8.51 D0.30 None TDO.26 None %—1/32 
North Central Tex. Oil.1919—Del. ~ » A yA Hold oil land roy’Ity int. None None 239(5) 157 6.13 0.3: 0.25 0.33 0.30 — 3 
North Penn. R.R...... 1852—Penn Phila., "Pa. R.R.; leased by Reading 6,408 None 111(50) 4.00 
Oilstocks, Ltd. ....... 1928—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Oil investment trust None None 9(5) hae *8.52 0.25 0.40 $0.43 0.40 gs — 
Oklahoma Nat’l Gas... 1933—Del. Tulsa, Okla. Nat. gas prod. & distr. 1,200 149 550(15) Deficit Nil 3.71 1.10 h3.43 1.40 21%—15 
Oliver Filters “‘B’’ San Francisco, Ca}. Filters for chem., etc. None. A56 B199(n) 1,566 1.73 BO0.99 0.75 1.18 0.75 6 —5 
Deer, BA assccscces 1925—Del. Omaha, Neb. Operates flour mills 857 17 155( 1,275 14.62 £0.95 0.40 f1.32 0.50 6%— 3 
Overseas Securities ...1923—-N. Y. N. Y.C., N. Y. Gen’l met. inv. trust 852 None 141(n) *4.49 70.28 None $0.37 0.25 3 —1% 
Pacife Cam. .....000% 1927—Nev. San Francisco, Cal. Cans for food, paint, etc.. None None 203(n) 1,651 17.00 2.29 1.00 2.41 1.00 13%— 9 
Pacific Pub. Service. . * 1998—Del. San Francisco, Cal. Control. by S. O. Cal. 6,940 466 742(n) 688 p6.13 0.65 0.40 0.75 0.40 4—2 
Page-Hersey Tubes ...1926—Canada Toronto, Ont. Tubes, pipe for oil, etc. one None 174(n) = 7,009 60.59 5.41 5.25 5.26 5.00 67%—67% 
Pantepec Oil ......... 1926—Del. Venezuelan oil producer None None 2,857(1 bolv.) Def. 0.02 None 0.09 None 2% 
Paramount Motors..... 1928—Del. Arlington, Va. Small home building None None 184(1) aes j0.48 ##None j0.82 None 3%— 3 
Parkersburg Rig. & R..1897—-W. Va. Parkersb’g, W. Va. Oil & nat. gas equip. None 25 182(1) 2,782 10.83 0.46 0.25 2.23 0.50 7T%— 4% 
Peninsular Telephone .1901—Fla. Tampa, Fila. Tel. sys. in Florida 3,672 100 134(n) 456 23.86 3.84 2.25 3.64 2.25 35%—26 
Penn Traffic ......... 1903—Penn. Philadelphia, Pa. Gen’s store, Johnstown None None 400(2.50) 1,309 4.92 0.46 0.25 a0.53 0.27% 3 — 2% 
Penna. Central Airlines. 1936—Del. Pittsburgh, Pa. Air pass. and express None 75 332(1) 836 Nil 0.32 None D0.33 None 14%— 6 
Penna. Gas & Elec.‘‘A’’ 1924—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Hid. co.; nat. & mfg. gas 1,225 30 AB336(10) 1,225 p68.72 AD4.66 None A0.02 None —1/32 
Penna. Water & Power.1910—Penn. Baltimore, Md Elec. power at wholesale 21,657 22 430 2,283 36.06 4.67 4.00 4.66 4.00 57%—34% 
Perfect Circle ....... 1918—Ind. Hagerstown, Ind. Piston rings; replacem’ts None None 162(n) 1,972 19.97 2.00 2.00 2.88 1.90 28 —21% 
Pharis Tire & Rubber. ag Newark, Ohio Auto. bicyc. tires, tubes None None 220(1) 1,386 10.50 0.06 0.45 k1.07 0.15 4%— 1% 
Phillips Packing ..... 9—Md. Cambridge, Md. Food canning; 5c soups None 475(n) 3,779 11.18 D0.07 None c2.26 0.50 4%— 2% 
Phoenix Securities .. N.Y. Y. Gen’l mgt. inv. trust 127 77 834(1) *14.65 thD0.36 None th0.43 None 9%— 4% 
Pinchin Johnson, Ltd. . 1899—U. K. London, England Paints, varnishes, etc. one 800 3,652(10s) 149.0% 9.32% 84% 6.52% 
Pitts. Bess. & Lake E. .1896—Penn. Pittsburgh, Pa. Control. by U. S. Steel 10,000 40 200(50) apes i Rss 1.50 ee 1.50 45%—43\% 
Pittsburgh Metalurg...1913—Del. Niag. Falls, N. Y. Alloys or steel makers None None 99(10) 517 13.67 f2.43 2.00 £2.73 2.00 164%—10 
Pleasant Valley Wine..1893—N. Y. Rheims, N. Y. Champagne and wines None None 250(1) 527 3.46 k0.27 0.20 0.68 0.30 4-—2 
Pneumatic Scale ...... 1920—Mass. Quincy, Mass. Packing machinery, etc. None 14 120(10) 1,295 11.96 m1.95 1.10 m2.17 1.10 12%— 8% 
Polaris Mining ....... 1937—DeL Wallace, Idaho Control. by Hecla Min’g None None 2,000(25c) 317 0.50 m0.15 None m0.07 None 15/16—5/16 
Potrero Sugar ........ 1927—Del. ey ES O&A Sugar, alcohol, rum 245 28 232(5) 415 7.01 kD0.49 None g0.27 None 2%4— % 
Powdrell & Alexander. 1920—Mass. Danielson, Conn. Make window curtains None None 300(5) 1,939 10.30 0.43 0.30 1.02 0.40 4%— 2 
Power Corp. of Canada. 1925—Canada Montreal, Que. Electric utility ,697 150 446(n) 230 p31.53 £0.76 0.30 f0.52 0.30 3%— 1 
Premier Gold Mining. 1919—B. C. Vancouver, B. C. Gold and silver mines None None 5,000(1) 938 0.59 0.14 0.12 0.10 0.11 %— % 
Prentice Hall ....... 1929—Del. *RaS BA Textbooks, services None 3 63(n) 2,029 41.15 4.05 2.80 5.05 3.05 38%4—35% 
Pressed Metals ....... 1920—Del. Pt. Huron, Mich. Automobile equipment None None 269(1) 728 7.81 1.46 1.00 1.02 0.75 —2 
Producers Corp., Nev.. 1929—Nev. Chicago, in. Oil and natural gas §736 30 746(1) Def. Nil ows None oSe% None 5/16—1/16 
Prosperity Co. “‘B’’...1915—N. Y. Syracuse, N. Y. Laundry mchy., etc. 1,045 4 AB151(n) 2,526 AB13.21 AB1.10 None AB2.75 None 5%4— 2% 
Puget Sound Pulp & Tm. 1929—Del. Bellingham, Wash. Logging, pulp making 750 56 327(n) 38 12. 2.23 2.25 3.08 2.00 18%—14 
Pyle-National ........ 1897—N. J. Chicago, Ill. Head & searchlights, etc. None 10 149(5) 1,035 10.15 0.62 0.75 2.22 1.25 85%— 7 
Pyrene Mfg. ........- 1909—Del. Newark, N. J. Fire. extinguishers None None 194(10) 1,531 15. 1.73 0.90 1.74 0.90 84%— 5% 
Quebec Power ........ 1915—Quebee Quebec, Canada Electricity & gas 12,300 None 553 (n) 888 21. 0.95 1.00 1.04 1.00 144%4— 9% 
Railway & Light Sec..1904—Maine Wilmington, Del, Gen’l mgt. inv. trust x 21 163(n) aoe *15.48 $0.52 0.40 70.58 0.30 T%— 4% 
Ry. & Util. Invest. ‘‘A’’ 1927—Del. Dover, Del. Gen’l mgt. inv. trust None 28 AB156(1) ais *15.46 7fD0.62 None 7fD0.59 None 1/16—1/16 
Rath Packing ........ 1891—Iowa Waterloo, Ia. Meat, dairy products 2,777 30 700(10) 8,019 20.34 4.11 1.58 k5.15 1.87% 57%—41% 
Red Bank Qil ....... 1917—Maine Houston, Tex. Crude oil, nat. gas prder. None 23 shs. 237 (n) Def. Nil D0.51 None D0.42 None 
Reed Roller Bit....... 1919—Texas ee Tex. Oil well drills, tools None None 630(n) 3,387 10.40 1.96 1.50 2.0 1.50 21— 
Reiter-Foster Oil ....1924—Del. N. Y Crude oil, nat. gas prder. None None 655 (50c) Nil Nil None D0.03 7/32—1 
Reliance El. & Engine. 1907—Ohio Cieveland. oO. Motors, generators, etc. §500 None 150(5) 1,095 12.68 2.38 1.37% 82.25 1.50 164%— 9% 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods... 1899—Mo. St. Louis, Mo. Wholesale dry goods None 39 267 (n) 8,404 27.29 m0.70 0.50 m3.65 1.00 T%— 4% 
Richmond Radiator ...1912—Del. ye Te He Heating equipment 593 None 692(1 1,254 1.66 0.25 None 0.25 None 1%— % 
Rio Grande Valley Gas. 1926—Del, Brownsville, Tex. Nat. gas in So. Texas 2,900 None 2,080(1) 194 1.23 0.06 None 0.05 None 7T/le— % 
Roeser & Pendleton. ...1924—Del. Ft. Worth, Tex. Crue oil & nat. gas prod. None None 212(n) 979 18.64 j1.39 1.25 j1.42 1.00 14 —10% 
Rolls-Royce, Ltd. ..... Derby, Eng. Auto, airplane engines None None 1,096(£1) £1,086 20% 20% 
Rome Cable ....... -221936—N. Y. Rome, N .Y. Copper wire & cable 451 None 190(5) 2,314 15.13 2.24 0.55 ¢3.17 0.60 10%— 8% 
Roosevelt Field ..... . 1999—N. Y. Mineola, L. L. Airport, flying school None None 300(5) 259 12.83 0.27 0.20 0.32 0.25 3%— 15% 
Royalite Ltd..... 1921—-Canada Can, Oil & gas Subsid. Imp. 0. None None 717(n) 2,744 13.48 1,22 1.00 1.35 
Rubinstein (Helena) ..1928—N. Y. et & 4 Cosmetics, beauty salon None A100 158(n) J 7.56 2.28 2.00 4.59 2.00 11 — 8% 
Ryan Cons. Petroleum . 1920—Del. Tales, Okla. Crude oil producing None None 298(n) 50 4.22 0.43 0.10 0.53 0.10 2%— 1% 
St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd.1930—Canada Montreal, Que. Holding co., pulp-paper 293 290 580(n) coe --- DO0.14 None 0.00 None 2%— 1% 
Salt Dome QOil........ 1931—Del. Houston, Texas Develops oil gas lands 113. None 585 (1) 2.62 D0.02 None D0.48 None 3%— 2 
Samson United ....... 1929—Del. Rochester, N. Y. Elec. appliances §14 None 200(1) Def. Nil D2.29 None D1.33 None %4— 
Sanford Mills ........ 1877—Maine Sanford, Me. Autorobes; upholstery None None 235(n) 7,954 53.20 m2.04 2.00 m3.64 3.50 28 —20 
EL Or 1905—N. J. Tulsa, Okla. Crude oil producing None None 150(5) 21 0.54 D0.03 None D0.01 None %— 
Schulte (D.A.) ...... 1940—N. Y. N.Y. C.,N. Y. Retail tobacco stores 1,261 58 667 (1) 2,500 p66.77 oan None kD0.40 None %—11/16 
Scranton Lace ......-. 1897—Penn, Scranton, Pa. Curtains, nets, scarfs None None 107 (n) 1,493 28.53 2.56 2. 2.47 2.25 22 —16% 
Scullin Steel ......... 1899—Del. St. Louis, Mo. Castings, plates, etc. 3,022 30 137(n) 2,627 32.07 1.65 None 3.76 0.90 14%— 6% 
Securities Corp. Gen’l..1912—Va. Jersey City, N. J. Utility invest. trust None 6 273(1) ons *0.91 70.03 None 70.08 None 4— 


*Net asset value. 


aq—Not reported. 
Britain. 


investment income. 
b—February 28, 1941 and 1942; e—March 31; d—April 30; e—May 31; f. 
r—Combined preferred stocks. s—10 mos. to Oct. 31 


tIn bankruptcy and/or reorganziation. 


§Includes long term notes. 
—June 30; g—August 31; j—-September 30; k—October 31; m—November 30. n—No Dar. 
A—Class A.B—Class B. AB—Cless A & B combined. D—Deficit. U.K.—United Kingdom of Great 


Fiscal year ending: 


a—January 31, 1941 and 1942; 
p—Preferred. 
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PORTFOLIO STUDY 


Concluded from page 6 


tained for any considerable length of 
time, and since these commitments 
are of nominal proportions, their 
sale in favor of equities which are 
better situated in a war economy 
would appear to be dictated by the 
objectives of this particular investor. 

Because du Pont also provides an 
indirect interest in General Motors— 
in which this investor already has a 
substantial commitment—and because 
of the relatively low yield afforded 
by the reduced dividend, this issue 
has been sold to effect a more 
equitable distribution of capital and 
also to improve the yield factor. 

The recommended replacements 
will effect an increase of approxi- 
mately $150 in annual income. This 
estimate is made on the basis that 
both Texas Company and Cluett, 
Peabody should be able to maintain 
their indicated $2 dividend rates, 
which appear to be well within the 
bounds of probable earnings after 
taxes. 

These changes will not effect any 
material improvement in the over- 
all safety factor of the portfolio. 
They should, however, establish the 
portfolio in better accord with prob- 
able trends over coming months and 
also improve income prospects. Even 
in present shape the portfolio will 
require continued supervision so that 
adjustments can be made to conform 
with changing conditions and the 
most advantageous time selected to 
consider the problem of converting 
the major portion of capital to high- 
er grade investment media. 


BONUS ENDS 


he six-year-old employee bonus 

plan of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company has 
fallen victim to huge corporate taxes 
and the uncertainties in retroactive re- 
negotiations of government contracts. 
The adjusted compensation award— 
by which employees shared in earn- 
ings over and above their regular pay 
—reached 16 per cent by August, 
1937. But a combination of factors 
had reduced it to a bare 1 per cent 
last month. Now, it has been aban- 
doned completely. 


AUGUST 19, 1942 


Keep. Your Investments 
In Line With the Outlook 


N THE present investment situation there are innumerable oppor- 
tunities for the investor who keeps his head and, under proper 
guidance, keeps his portfolio in line with the outlook. 


This doesn’t mean your portfolio should merely keep step with the 
standard market averages, which are little more than half way 
between the year’s high and low prices. Too many issues run counter 
to the averages, and the alert investor is constantly on the watch 
for opportunities to switch into issues that promise to outdistance 
the averages and to strengthen his income position. There have been 
many such possibilities in recent weeks — there are many today — 
there will be more tomorrow. 


Doing Better Than the Averages 


This is illustrated graphically by the fact that in the week of 
August 1, for instance, 98 issues on the New York Stock Exchange 
(disregarding the very low-priced ones) sold at or within minor frac- 
tions of their highest prices for the year, principally from 5 to 15 
points above their earlier lows; while 30 others sold at new low 
prices for the year, some as much as 30 points under their earlier 
highs. Possibly you held some of the better issues but sold them 
when they were around the bottom—or you may still be holding 
some of those which are now at their lowest, but could have been 
switched advantageously to those now in the van. 


There is still time to avail yourself of similar opportunities to 
adjust your portfolio to the market situation and to keep it 
consistently in line with prospective developments. The expert 
assistance you will need to plan and carry out your campaign is 
obtainable through Financial World Research Bureau, an indepen- 
dent advisory service staffed by a corps of trained analysts and 
expert students of every phase of investment. It provides absolutely 
individual guidance in a specially drafted program based solely on 
your own requirements and objectives. Every move is plotted for 
you. It is just as if you had your own investment laboratory and 
your own investment experts concentrating on your problems. 


For regular service the minimum fee is $125 a year. This applies 
to portfolios valued up to $50,000 ($25 additional for each $10,000 
above $50,000). There’s a lower-cost ($60 a year) modified super- 
visory service limited to portfolios valued at less than $15,000. 


You can determine the extent to which this Service can assist you with your invest- 
ments by sending — with coupon below —a list of your holdings and such addi- 
tional data as will enable us to visualize your problems. You incur no obligation. 


CLIP AND MA 


Financial World Research Bureau 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Without obligation: You may send me 
the details of your Personal Investment 
Advisory Service. 


Mail the Booklet to— ax.» 
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York Curb Stocks Not Covered by Regular Factographs 


New York Curb 


Omi 
Outstanding Net 
Pfd. w 


Per Share of Common 


Incorporated Executive Business and/or Bonds orkin Book a — 1941 Price Range 

Common Stocks: Year—State Office Products $ (shs.) (Par) Capi Value Earns. Div. Earns. Div. 1941 
Relby Shoe ........<0 1906—Ohio Portsmouth, O. Shoe mfg.; stores None 240(n) $4,773 $28.76 $1.05 $0.75 a$1.54 $1.00 — 7% 
Selected Industries. ...1928—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Gen. mgt. invest. trust None 672 2,057(1) --- *D12.94 fD0.29 None TDO.22 None —1/16 
Sentry Safety Control. 1927—Del. Philadelphia, Pa, Movie fire preventatives $6 None 268(1) 54 0.60 None DO.004 one %— \& 
Serrick Corp. “‘B’’...1929—Ohio Defiance, Screw machine parts None A49 =—-B139(1) 538 oss I None B1.98 None 4%4— 1% 
Seton Leather ....... 1906—N. J. Newark, N. J. Patent & spec. leathers None None 93(n) 832 12.02 0.34 0.75 1.49 0.85 7 —4% 
Simpicity Pattern ....1927—Del. AS 4 Dress patterns, etc. one None 500(1 1,007 ee 0.36 None 0.63 None 2%— 1% 

_ Simpson's, Ltd. ..-.... 1925—Canada Toronto, Ont. Department stores 13,568 113 eer 161} 8,879 AB9.74aBD1.36 None aBD0.53 None 5 — 2% 
Skinner Organ ...... 1919—Mass. Boston, Mass. Pipe organs, etc. one None 3(1) 276 eee ++» Non ee None %— % 
Smith (Howard) Paper. Sem Montreal, Que. Paper & paper prod. 6,250 72 333 (n) 4,855 21.52 2.23 None 2.53 None 146 —1l1 
Solar Manufacturing ..1932—N. Y i Eee BA Elec. & radio parts None None 225(1) 234 os wee None 0.65 None —_ 
—_ | area 1909—Maine Roselle, N. J. Hinges for autos, etc. None None 195(1) 267 4. 0.6 12% 0.26 None 3%— 1% 
South Coast Corp...... 1935—Del. New Orleans. La. Sugar refining; oil 1,390 25 326(1) 592 Nil aD1.01 None a1.24 None 2%— 1 
So.W. Penn. Pipe Lines.1886—Penn. il City, Pa. Crude oil pipe lines None None 35(10) 962 47 3.21 6.50 4.27 2.00 30%—23 
Southern Colo. Pr. ‘‘A’’? 1911—Col. Pueblo, Col. Control. by Stand. G. & E. 6,828 43 A110(25) 528 A22.35 ADO.48 None AD0.33 None 34 
So. New England Tel. 1882—Conn. New Haven, Conn. Con. by Am. Tel. & Tel. 30,100 None 400(100) Def. 111.95 8.10 7.00 - 7.87 7.00 165—149% 
Southern Pipe Line...1890—Penn. il City, Pa. Crude oil pipe lines None None 100(10) 119 12.03 0.81 0.50 1.65 1.00 8 — 
Southern Union Gas... 1929—Del. Chicago, Ill. Sale & trans. of nat. gas 4,237 33 241(n) Nil os a “4 None 1.18 None 3 —1\% 
Southiand Royalty ....1924—Del. Ponea City, Okla. Oil, gas royalty inter. None None 850(5) 934 6.73 0.3 0. 0.50 0.35 65— 5 
Spanish & General reg.1921—U. K. London, Eng. Radio communications None None 499 (£1) she 1. 7. Be. ‘1% None 0.39% None 1/32—1/32 
Spencer Shoe ......... 1928—Mass. Boston, Mass. Shoe mfg. & stores one None 267 (n) 1,291 7.1 one m0.97 None 3%— 1 
Stahl-Meyer ......... 1928—-N. Y. N.Y. C., N. Y. Smoked pork products 153 9 130(n) 599 an DO.70 None kD0.25 None 1%— 
Standard Brewing — 1904—Penn Scranton, Pa. Beer, mainly in barrels 80 None 374(2.78) Def. -- 00.08 None 0.02 None 5/16— % 
Standard Dredging ...1905—N. J. ¥. G., NW. ¥. Harbor, channel work 568 117 596(1) 9.47 1.77 0.37 0.10 0.53 0.20 2%— 1% 
Standard Radio Ltd...1925—Canada Toronto, Ont. Radios, refrig., ete. None A200 B15(n) 992 ABS8.15 0.35 None 
Standard Silver-Lead..1910—Wash. Spokane, Wash. Gold & silver mine None None 2,000(1) 9 0.09 D0.001 None D0.005 None 5/32—1/32 
Standard Steel Spring.1914—Penn. Coraopolis, Pa. Auto springs, etc $1,088 None 219(5) 1,643 11.60 1.99 1.50 4.32 1.5 27%—12% 
Standard Tube “B’’...1917—Mich. High’nd Pk.. Mich. Steel tubing for autos None Ald 3B410(1) 221 2% 0.26 None 0.79 None 2%— 1% 
Stein (A.) & Co...... 1909—Ill. Chicago, Ill. “Paris’’ garters, etc. None None 240(n) 2,213 15.32 1.54 1.00 1.79 1.25 %— 8% 
Steel Co. of Canada...1910—Canada~ Hamilton, Ont. Can. largest steel co. None 260 460(n) 17,771 82.14 5.92 3.75 6.17 4.68% 70 —59% 
Sterchi Bros. Stores... 1929—Del. yg pm Tenn, Furniture store chain 400 41 298(n) 4,334 7.39 1.44 0.30 1,22 0.60 55z— 2 
SterlingAluminumProd. 1918—Mo. orm Mo. Castings for autos one None 247(1) 839 4.73 1.58 1.20 1.92 1.25 14%— 1 
1931—N. Y. NY 7.4, Furniture store chain 198 34 384(1) 1,954 2.84 e0.02 0.15 e0.02 None 1%— 
Stinnes (Hugo) Corp..1926—Md. A Coal & real estate 1,645 None 989 (5) Non 7/146— % 
Sub. & Provincial Str.1926—U. K. London, Eng. Dept. store chain £524-3,000(£1) 300(2s) me 101.50% 20.53% None a0.80% None %— &% 
Sullivan Machinery ...1913—Mass. Michigan City, Ind.Mining machinery None None 187 (n) 4,580 35.18 3.02 None 4.03 1.00 14%— 9% 
Sun Ray Drug ....... 1929—Penn. Philadelphia, Pa. Drug store chain 70 10 103(1) 1,018 * 12.72 a2.12 0.80 a2.27 own 10%— 8% 
a a eee 1929—Del. Tulsa, Okla. Crude oil nat. gas 3,175 30 1,991(1) 855 2.69 0.22 0.10 0.39 <ae 15%— 1% 
Superior Port.Cem.‘‘B’’.1925—Wash. Seattle, Wash. Portland cement, etc. None A73 3B100(n) 1,955 B26.20 B2.04 1.50 B2.29 0.50 12 —9g9% 
Swan-Finch Oil ...... 1891—N. Y. . Bs C.. ~~ 4 Lubricating oil, grease None 6 34(15) 529 23.05 f0.49 0.30 £2.34 0.90 8%— 5% 
Texon Oil & Land....1919—Del. Ft. Worth, Texas Holds oil & gas lease None None 936(2) 5.04 0.45 6.40 0.62 0.35 3%— 2% 
Tishman Realty....... 1927—N. Y. N. Y.C.,N. Y. Apt. & office bldgs. 2,350 None 400(n) we 3.1 jD0.92 None jD0.80 None 5g—3/16 
Tobacco & Allied Stock. 1929—Del. N. Y.C.,N. Y. Tobacco invest. trust None None 67(n) 0% *52.54 73.24 3.25 $3.18 3.85 53. —43 
Tobacco Prod. Export.1919—N. Y. N. Y.C., N. Y. Rights to cigarette brands None None 458 (n) s*e oes 0.45 0.40 0.50 0.35 4%— 3 
Tobacco Securities Tr..1928—U. K. London, Eng. Subsid. Brit. Am. Tob. None - ,000(£1) 3,500(5s) one «-- k12.4% 16% k10.8% 16% 5%— 4 
Tonopah Mining (Nev.) 1901—Nev. Tonopah, Nev. Gold, silver, zinc, ete. Non None 938 (1) 3.02 1.06 0.01 None 0.004 None 7/16— 
Tung-Sol Lamp Works. 1925—Del. Newark, N. J. Auto bulbs, radio tubes 273 172 278(1) 1,775 p14.44 0.24 None 0.51 0.20 2%— 1 
Transwestern Oil ....1936—Del. San Antonio, Tex. Crude oil; nat. gas None None 750(10) D156 13.03 D0.59 None 0.75 None 54— 2% 
ee ee 1928—N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Butcher shop chain None None 84(n) 5 18.29 1.61 1.00 0.93 None 8%— 7 
Unexcelled Mfg. ...... 1915—N. Y. RATS & 4 Fireworks, flares, etc. one None 170(10) 640 7.70 D0.04 None 1.20 0.25 5%— 3 
Union Gas, Canada....1911—Canada Chatham, Ont. Nat. & artificial gas 4,389 None 06 (n) 1,502 17.28 c1.41 1.00 c1.04 1.00 9 — 5% 
Union Investment ....1919—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Financing auto sales 256 15 168(n) or as 0.91 0.50 0.75 0.50 3%— 2 
Union Stk. Yds.. Omahal883—Neb. So. Omaha. . Livestock terminal 700 None 113(100) 276 121.39 3.59 4.00 3.32 Bee ~sciuaheous 
United Cigar-Whalen. 1937—Del. Cigar & drug stores 3,167 64 5,710(10c) 4,987 p84.51 D0.03 None 0.01 None %— % 
United Elastic ....... 1927—Mass. Easthampton, Tes Elastic webbing, etc. None None 151(n) 2,191 23.73 0.91 0.60 2.46 0.85 8%— 5% 
United Milk Prod..... 1932—Del. Cleveland, O. rates dairies None 28 35(n) 981 2.27 3.14 2.75 4.46 3.25 274%—22 
Molasses ..... 926—U. K. London, Eng. Molasses, alcohol, etc. None £1,250 £1,955(6s8d) £3,025 26.70% %% 17% 2%— 1% 
Unit. N.J. R.R. & Canal. J. Trenton, N. J. Leased to Penn. R.R. 20,000 None 212(100) Def. 10.00 os 
United Profit 1914—Del. Coupons for premiums None 20 237(25c) 149 1.77 D0.08 None DO0.10 one 9/16e— % 
United Specialties - 1936—Del. Detroit, Mich. Auto parts; accessories None None 170(1) 655 10.77 £2.00 0.65 £4.47 1.80 13%— 6 
U. 8S. Cold Storage. . Chicago, Ill. Cold storage; ice mfg. 1,715 48 90(n) 1,295 28.89 0.35 None 2.52 
Ue Ss ee err 1919—Del. Richmond, Va. Controls Reynolds Metals None 7 AB658(1) nae *9.7 0.10 None 0.13 None — 2% 
U. 8S. & Int’l Rocurities1928—3a- Jersey City. N. J. Inv. tr. Sub. U.S.&For.S. None 339 2,486(n) ee *D7.85 D0.17 None TD0.15 None —1/16 
1910—N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Heating; air-condition. 1,944 42 11(1) 561 1.46 a0.61 None a0.13 None 2%—11/16 
U. S. Rubber Reclaim.1919—N. Y. N. Y. C., N. Y. Reclaims old rubber None 112 (n) 812 ee 0.01 None 1.3 None — 

. 1922—Del. Pittsburgh, Pa. Grocery store chain None 21 182(n) 61 p53.21 D0.71 None 0.16 None 
Universal Cons. Oil.. . 1922—Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. Crude oil production None None 196 (10) 369 8.66 1.14 0.50 1.58 1.00 9 —6 
Universal Corporation. . 1936—Del. bahay agg Del. Hold. co. motion pic. 4,000 None 526(1) 10,446 on k4.25 None 4.45 None 9%— 5% 
Universal Insurance 1921—N. J. Jersey City, N.J. Marine & Fire insur. None None 50( *48.49 3.47 1.00 1.80 
Universal Products ...1914—Del. Dearborn, Mich. Auto universal joints None None 100(n) 1,500 23.55 2.81 1.80 2.74 1.80 17%—10 
Utah-Idaho Sugar ....1907—Utah Salt Lake City, U. Beet sugar refining 1,500 A428 2,371(5) 6,201 6.63 b0.45 None b0.35 0.15 3 — 1% 
Utah Radio Products.. 1928—Ill. Chicago, Ill. Radio set parts None None 295(1) 735 4.2 0.0 None 0.7 None 15%— t 
Utility Equities ..... 1928—Del. Boston, Mass. Gen. mgt. invest. trust. None 75 568(10c) ... *D5.49 D0.24 None D0.16 None *— 
Valspar Corp. ....... 934—Del. ) & Ae SS Paint products, ete. 1,926 30 385(1 2,481 p51.90 mD0.05 None m0.47 None 1%4— % 
Venezuelan Petroleum. 1922—Del. Control. by Cons. OilCo. None None 4,000(1) 81 3.07 0.02 0.01 None rit 
Vogt Manufacturing...1892—N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. Auto fabric fittings None None 200(n) 1,509 9.92 2.07 1.30 1.99 1.30 ll — Hs 
Wagner Baking ...... 925—Del Newark, N. J. Baked goods None 15 97(n) 449 7.96 1.60 1.30 1.60 1.30 — 1% 
Waitt & Bond ‘‘A” 1925—N. J. Newark, N. J. Cigars at various prices None A62 B200(n) 1,042 A23.93 A0.43 None Al1.72 1.00 is 
Walker Mining ...... 1913—Ar Salt Lake City, U. Subs. Anaconda Copper None None 1,749(1) Def. a D0.17 None D0.17 None a—S/ 
Wayne Knit. Mills....1891—Ind. Fort Wayne, Ind. Full-fash. silk hosiery None 14 150(5) 1,254 13.89 1.97 1.25 2.84 2.00 54 iy, 
Wellington Oil (Del.) ..1936—Del. San Antonio, Tex. Crude oil & nat. gas 660 None 848(1) 196 1.72 D0.001 None 0.23 None 

Wentworth Mfg........ 1927—Ill. Fall River, Mass. Cotton dresses None 30 410(1.25) 1, = 2.81 0.23 0.20 k0.63 0.50 —— 1% 
Western Grocer Co. ..1901—Iowa Marshalltown, Ia. Wholesale groceries 63 9  103(20) 2,202 25.57 £0.96 None £1.99 22 —15i% 
Western Tablet & St’n. 1927—Del. Dayton, Ohio Stationery, etc. None 34 135(n) 3,535 17.08 2.65 2.08 k2.49 
Westmoreland Coal ...1917—Penn. Philadelphia, Pa. Bituminous coal mine None None 140(n) 2,891 33.92 1.50 2.00 4.04 -c 145% 10% 
Westmoreland, Inc. ...1929—Del. Philadelphia, Pa, Leases West’land Coal None None 179(n)~—:11,21 34.35 0.33 1.00 0.67 tH =" 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg..1906—Wisc. Milwaukee, Wis. Men’s & child. shoes 4388 None 236(1) 2,458 12.56 1.12 0.75 1.31 No 6% — 5% 
Wichita River Oil....1917—Va. Formerly Ven. Mex. Oil 94 None 213(10) Def. --- D0.20 None O18 94— 4% 
Williams (R. C.).....1923—N. N. Y¥.C., N.Y. ‘‘Royal Scarlet’’ groceries 332 None 101(n) 1,621 24.15 d1.57 None d3. 

3%— 1 
Williams Oil-O-Matic. 1924—Ill. Bloomington, Ill, Oil burn., refrig. None None 430(n) 306 2.09 kDO.74 None kD0.14 None es 
Wilson Products ...... 1909—Penn. Reading, Pa. Safety devices, etc. None None 128(1) 762 12.56 1.71 1.00 4 Li% Bu oe 
Wilson-Jones ......... 1923—Mass. Chicago, Stationery, etc. None None 270(n) 2,564 15.00  g1.18 None gi. 
Winnipeg Elec. ‘‘B’’.1904—Canada Winnipeg, Man. Elec., gas transit 36,946 pA332 B283(n) 2,462 ... ABD0.30 None 0.20 5% 
Wolverine Port. Cement. 1902—Mich, Coldwater, Mich. Mfr. Portland Cement None None 98(10) 604 10.53 0.64 0.15 oc 0.40 By 4% 
Woodley Petroleum ..1922—Del. Houston, Tex. All phases crude oil 175 None 278(1) 4.11 7.93 0.51 0.40 . : 

1942; c—March 
*Net asset value. ¢Net investment income. §Before depreciation or depletion. Fiscal year ending: a—January 31, 1941 and 1942; b—February 28, 1941 and ; 
31, 1941 and 1942; d—April 30, 1941 and 1942; e—May 31, f—June 30; g—July 31; j—September 30; k—October 31; m—November 30. n—No ,. nas i q—Not 
reported. r—Combined preferred stocks. s—8 months to Aug. 31. v—9 months. A—Class A. B-Class B. AB—Class A & B combined. D—Deficit. 
(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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are dehydrated bananas, 
peaches and berries. And there is 
one company which specializes in de- 
hydrated or powdered clam juice 
which would have to be classified in 
an “other than” category. 

With tin containers restricted by 
priorities, and glass jars not too 
plentiful because of their use as sub- 
stitutes for cans, the producers of 
dehydrated foods have turned for the 
most part to cellophane bags, paper 
containers and cardboard cartons for 
packaging their vegetables, fruits, 
soup mixes and dog foods. Almost 
any moisture-proof container will 
serve the purpose, and a slight coat- 
ing of paraffin or wax will make most 
paper bags or cartons enough re- 
sistant to moisture to protect the con- 
tents properly. 

If dehydration brings the radical 
changes in methods of packing foods 
that appear indicated at this time, it 
might be said that the tin can is on 
the way out so far as vegetables, 
fruits and soups are concerned. And 
by the same token, the railroads, 
ships and trucks which have bene- 
fited by the heavy tonnage of canned 
goods will suffer smaller revenues in 
carrying the much lighter and small 
packages of dehydrated foods. In 
contrast, the cellophane and kraft 
paper manufacturers should be im- 
portant beneficiaries. 


apples, 


EQUIPMENT SHORTAGE 


Perhaps the most important bene- 
ficiaries of dehydrated foods, at least 
during the next two years of expan- 
sion, will be the manufacturers of the 
necessary equipment. There are sev- 
eral types of dehydrators on the mar- 
ket, from the home built variety 
(manually operated) to the modern- 
ized “tunnel” type equipped with 
mechanical belt or chain dryers which 
keep the food moving through the 
heating chamber at just the pace 
necessary to insure true dehydration. 
Link-Belt Company is a leading fac- 
tor in the manufacture of this type 
of drying apparatus and is at present 
blessed with priorities to produce all 
of the belt dryers it can turn out be- 
cause so many of the dehydration com- 
panies are now working at 100 per 
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BOOK BARGAINS 


After we have reduced our overstock of these titles, the Sale Prices are 
automatically withdrawn without notice. We, therefore, reserve the right 
to refund payment for any book if remittance reaches us after the 
surplus stock is exhausted. All books are new unless otherwise described. 


"PROFITS FROM THE STOCK MARKET," by Orline D. Foster, 207 pages. Published 1937 
by Harper & Brothers. A market student's survey of economic fundamentals and of technical 
market conditions as they influence market prices. Emphasizing the lesson that profitable 
results in speculation and investment can come only to the well-informed. Was $3.00— 


"WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN," by Spencer B. Meredith, 72 pages. Published 1931, revised 
1935 by Appleton-Century. Showing clearly and concisely how to read balance sheets 
and income accounts, with valuable ratios for 41 industries. Was $1.00—Limited Sale 


“THE MIRRORS OF WALL STREET," Anonymous, 268 pages. Published 1933 by Putnam's. 
If the best way to study history is through biography these thirteen word-pictures of 
towering financial figures of the 1920's furnish a better understanding of the pre-depression 


“POPULAR FINANCIAL DELUSIONS," by Robert L. Smitley, 338 pages. Published 1933 
by Roland Swain. Convincingly and without pulling any punches this author identifies and 
reveals the many delusions, which from time to time, bequile everyone with money to invest 
and which lure him from his chief objective—protection of his capital plus a reasonable 
return on his investments. A financial classic. Was $3.00—Limited Sale Price......... $1.50 


“FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS FORECASTING," by Warren F. Hickernell, two volumes, 
916 pages. Published 1928 by Alexander Hamilton Institute. An exhaustive and informative 
study covering business cycles, history of important inflations, historic financial panics of 
the past (prior to 1929, of course), trends and factors in forecasting stock price movements. 
Was $4.00 when published in 1928—Limited Sale Price.....................000005. $1.50 


"SHORT CUTS IN BUSINESS CALCULATIONS," by Carl J. Becher, 102 pages. Published 
1929 by the author. Explaining more than a hundred different and useful short cuts in 
making business and financial calculations. Was $1.00—Limited Sale Price........ 50 Cents 


"STOCK MARKET OPERATORS," by George F. Redmond, I5! pages. Published 1924, by 
Stratford Company. Interesting side lights on the Wall Street of yesterday, through these 
sixteen biographical “close ups’ of its once spectacular operators, from James R. Keene 
to Jesse H. Livermore. Was $2.00—Limited Sale Price........2...............0005. $1.00 


“INVESTMENT ANALYSIS," by Walter E. Lagerquist, 792 pages. Published 1924 by 
Macmillan. A professor of finance presents the fundamentals in the analysis of securities. 
Special chapters on Taxation of Securities, Railroad Bonds, Utility Bonds, Civil Debit and 
U. S: Bonds. Was $6.00—Limited Sale Price... $2.00 


“WALL STREET," by William C. Moore, 144 pages. Published 1921 by the author. In this 
little book Mr. Moore set out to "reveal Wall Street Mysteries," expose its secrets and 


present "a complete course of instruction in speculation and investment.'' Was $2.00— 


New York City buyers add 1% for City Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP, 21 West St., N. Y. C. 


cent for Uncle Sam’s armed forces. 

Thus the primary problem of this 
new and growing infant of the food 
industry is to get enough dehydrators 
—and fast. The time may come when 
such equipment is mounted on rail- 
way cars and trucks and moved 
around with the harvest season in or- 
der to handle the dehydration of 
foods where they grow. Some of the 
quick-freezing is accomplished by this 
method today. 

But scarcity of equipment is only 
one of the many obstacles which must 
be overcome by this new division of 


the food industry. Others are: (1) 
maintenance of quality amd flavor, 
(2) adequate protection against cer- 
tain insects, and (3) the problem of 
merchandising and selling the product 
after the war. 

Meanwhile, the dehydrated food in- 
dustry will bear careful watching, not 
only for investment possibilities that 
may unfold but also for its effect on 
other lines of business which may suf- 
fer from the radical changes in pack- 
aging, transportation and merchan- 
dising that the new development may 
well produce. 


- 
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Condensed Factographs of Active Over-the-Counter Industrial Stocks 


The tabulation includes the majority of the most active industrial stocks traded over-the- 


counter. 


Prices ranges for 1941 are compiled by the National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 


for the National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc., and may be regarded as “official.” 


———000 Omitted 
Outstanding 


Net Per Share of Common 
Incorporated Executive Business and/or Bonds d. Com. Working Book — ss Price Range 
Common Stocks Year—State Office Products $ (shs.) (Par.) Capital Value Earns. Div. Earns. Div. 1941 
Alabama Mills........ 1933—Del. Birmingham, Qe. Light & heavy cotton goods 870 None 288 (1) 785 $10.30 fNi Non fN: None 44%— 1% 
American Arch........ 1917—Del. New York, N. Y Arch brick for locomotives None None 93(n) 910 44.19 $2.62 $2.50 $4.54 $3.25 382 —25 
American Bemberg....1925—Del. New York. N. Y. Mfg. artificial silks None 35 280(n) 4,065 13.87 1.92 None @.01 None 18 —ll 
Amer. Dist. Telegraph. 1901—N. J. New York. N. Y. Cont. by Western Union None 41 109(n) .228 8 §=124.86 9.63 5.00 9.28 5.00 108%—94 
American Enka....... 1928—Del. Enka. N. C. Mfg. of rayon yarn one None 373(n) 8.051 44.90 5.10 5.00 4.76 4.50 8 —46 
American Hardware....1902—Conn. New Britain, Conn. Builders’ hardware, etc. None None 489(25) 11,496 35.67 2.12 1.25 2.39 1.50 25%—16% 
American Maize Prod... 1906—Maine New York, N. Y. Corn products, feeds, meal None 0.1 300(n) ,122 20.17 1.73 1.25 3.21 1.50 22%—15% 
Arden Farms (v.t.c) ..1933—Del. Los Angeles, Cal. Milk, cream, ice cream 1,200 65 493(1) 1,206 6.38 0.64 None 0.64 None 2%— 
Arlington Mills....... 1865—Mass. Boston, Mass. Men’s suiting None None 97(n) 6,634 139.19 m4.52 0.50 m14.08 5.00 44 —27% 
Art Metal Construction. 1913—Mass. Jamestown, N. Y. Mfe. office furniture None None 298 (10) 3,682 21.85 2.79 1.50 4.42 2.50 17%—11% 
Autocar Company...... 1899—Pa. Ardmore, Pa. Mfg. trucks; army orders 2,096 395 (50) 4,363 36.46 1.89 None 4.05 None 21%—10 
Auto-Ordnance ....... 1939—Del. New York, N. Y. Succ. Thompson Automatic None None 1,011(1) 2,444 4.51 43.39 5.50 43.78 1.25 13 —7 
ae MEE. pw scscese 1925—Del. Chicago, Il. Chain of 42 restaurants None 4 81(n) 83 0.57 0.68 0.25 .80 None 2%— 
Botany Worsted ‘‘A’’..1889—Del. Passaic, N. J. Fabrics, neckwear, etc. 4,011 403 50(1) 6,297 ene 1.22 None 5.40 None —1 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg..1868—R. I. Providence, R. I. Machine tools, cutters, etc. None None 139(50) 11,942 144.71 28.82 21.00 31.64 19.50 185 —125 
Buckeye Steel Castings.1894—Ohio  . Columbus, O. Castings for rail equip. None 24 236(n) 3,402 13.5 2.72 1.75 3.34 1.75 21%—14% 
Chilton Company...... 911—Del. Philadelphia, Pa. Business papers services None None 411(10) 734 13.58 0.56 0.50 0.94 0.85 Y%— 3% 
Coca-Cola Bot. (N.Y.). 1920—Del. New York, N. Y. Bottle & Sell Coca-Cola 41 None 237 (n) D204 16.83 4.17 2.00 3.23 .00 67 —48% 
Columbia Baking...... 1928—Del. Atlanta, Ga. Bread and Cake None 76 50(n) 287 42.58 2.13 1.00 2.82 1.75 15%—10% 
Crowell-Collier ...... 1920—Del. New York, N. Y. Magazines and Books None 9 751(n) 8,959 16.12 1.96 2.00 1.86 2.00 23%—10 
Cuban-Am. Manganese. 1928—Del. New York, N. Y. Mining Cuban manganese None None 950(2) 2,588 5.22 1.12 0.50 0.77 0.75 8%— 4 
Dentists’ Sup. (N.Y.).1899—N. Y. New York, N. Y False teeth; dental sup. None 8 300(10) 4,584 14.32 2.96 3.25 3.65 4.00 57 —40% 
Dictaphone Corp...... 1923—-N. Y. New York, N. Y. Dictating machines, etc. None 8 129(n) 2,058 14.80 3.40 2.25 3.96 2.25 384 —16% 
Dixon (J.) Crucible. ..1868—N. J. Jersey City, N. J. Lead pencils, graphite None None 50(100) 3,620 118.29 2.16 2.00 9.03 5.00 4 —29% 
Domestic Finance..... 1930—Del. Chicago, Ill. Small loans ; 36 offices 1,050 170 310(n) c2.14 1.65 1.90 
Dun & Bradstreet..... 1930—Del. New York, N. Y. Mercantile credit sources None 42 480(n) 7,071 Nil ies 2.50 be 2.00 34%—21 
Eastern Sugar Asso... 1933—Md. Caguas, P. R. Sugar cane & raw sugar 100 108 144(1) 2,568 27.98 fD1.96 None £3.12 None 10%— 5% 
Farnsworth Tel. & Rad.1938—Del. Fort Wayne, Ind. Radios, phonographs, tele. None None 1,401(1) 1,539 1.84 dD0.13 None 40.46 None 2%— 1% 
Fishman (M. H.) Stores 1927—Del. New York, N. Y. Operates 5c to $1 chain 121 2 155(1) 927 8.24 1.0! 0.60 1.34 0.60 7%—7 
Foundation Company... 1902—N. New York, N.Y. Engineering & contract 286 None 150(1) 483 Nil D0.86 None 0.77 None 7 — 38% 
Garlock Packing...... 1905—N. Y. Palmvra, N. Y. Mfg. mechanical packings 340 None 209(n) 8,411 25.48 5.41 3.25 6.86 3.00 55 2 
General Machinery... . 1928—Del. Hamilton, Ohio Diesel engines; machinery None 20 201(n) 2,155 24.33 4.36 1.50 6.75 3.25 29%—18% 
Giddings & Lewis..... 1895—Wis. Fond du Lac, Wis. Milling & drilling mach. 816 None 300(2) 2,000 10.63 1.76 2.00 2.30 1.25 155%— 9% 
GO ee 9—N. Y Brooklyn, N. Y. Ice cream products None None 350(1) 322 2.38 0.34 0.25 0.36 0.26 2%— 
Graton & Knight..... 1926—Mass. Worcester, Mass. Hides, leather, tanning 46 37 83(n) 2,490 11.50 0.40 None 2.64 0.50 8%— 
Great Lake aa!,,. 1924—Del. Syracuse, Transportation Gt. Lakes None None 120(n) 2,416 58.23 3.69 3.75 5.12 2.00 43%—32 
Harrisburg Steel...... 1899—Penn. Harrisburg, ‘Pa. Steel cylinders, etc. 375 None 183 (5) 655 14.30 1.89 0.90 4.84 1.50 6 —l1 
Harvill Aircraft Die... 1939—Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. Aviation die castings None None 500(1) 294 1.39 70.12 None j0.64 ers oe 
Hearst Cons. Pub.‘‘A’’. 1930—Del. San Francisco, Cal. Holding Co., periodicals 10, 825 A1,930 2,000(n) 1.12 0.438% 1.45 
Interstate Bakeries....1937—Del. Kansas City, Mo. Wholesale bakers, 16 cities 2,197 06 (1) 974 p51.46 D0.48 one 0.01 one 1%— 
Jonas & Naumburg....1922—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Hatter fur for felts None None 280(2.50) 1,440 5.96 j1.24 0.70 j1.16 OOP accnvesece 
King-Seeley Corp..... 1919—Mich. Ann Arbor, Mich. Automobile accessories, etc. 350 None 237 (1) 1,281 7.30 n0.86 0.80 g1.77 0.60 %y— 4% 
Landers, Frary & Clark. 1853—-Conn. New Britain, Conn. Household utensils one None 419(25) 12,014 40.06 1.35 1.50 2.47 2.25 27 —18% 
Lawrence Port. Cement. 1898—Pa. Northampton, Pa. Cement and lime None None 75(n) 1,569 87.18 0.59 None 2.46 1.00 17%—11% 
Mallory (P. R.)......1928—Md Indianapolis, Ind. Ignition contacts; cond. 750 None 289(n) »484 10.42 2.12 1.00 2.93 1.00 14—9 
Marlin-Rockwell ...... 1934—Del Jamestown, N. Y. Steel balls and bearings None None 339(1) 4,885 23.99 7.17 6.00 7.64 6.00 62%—43% 
Merck & Co., Inc.... 1934—N. . Rahway, N. J. Medicinal chemicals one 100 1,000(1) 11,993 12.08 2.43 0.75 2.88 0.93 34%—25 
National Casket....... 1890—N. Boston, Mass. Caskets & burial acces. None 57 63(n) ,814 69.92 fD1.06 1.00 f0.88 1.00 17%— 8% 
National Paper & Type. 1900—N. J. New York, N. Y. Export printing equip. None 15 64(1) 1,521 pl115.61 h2.34 0.25 h2.27 0.50 4%— 3 
New Britain Machine. 1895—Conn. New Britain, Conn. Spindle screw machines None None 140(n) 2,58 37.75 8.68 4.00 12.12 5.50 47 —86% 
Qhio Match.......... 1936—Del. New York, N. Y. Book and box matches None None 190(n) 5,165 33.78 0.65 0.25 1.51 1.00 95%— 7% 
Permutit Company....1930—Del. New York, N. Y. Water rectifying equip. None None 240(1) 9 6.01 1.14 0.75 1.42 1.00 6%— 5 
Petroleum Ht. & Pr..1919—Del. Stamford, Conn. Oil burners ; fuel oil 88 None 912(2) 2,091 4.40 £0.48 None f0.81 None 2%— 1% 
Pilgrim Exploration. ... 1937—Del. Houston, Texas Leases on oil fields None None 454(1) 85 Nil DO0.17 None 0.16 None 3%— 1% 
Piper Aircraft....... 1937—Penn. Lock Haven, Pa. Light aircraft & parts 19 138 (1) 565 2.37 11.07 None 11.44 None 7%— 3% 
_  & sage 1923—N. J. Arlington, N. J. Airplane & marine parts None None 120(n) 226 7.12 1.37 None 50 0.50 9%— 6% 
Remington Arms...... 1920—Del. Bridgeport, Conn. Small-arms ammunition None 37 7,493(1) 12,395 2.64 0.23 0.18 0.38 0.20 5%— 2 
Safety Car Ht. & Lt.. oe. New Haven, Conn. Railway light, & air-cond. None None 94(50) 5,39 74.48 3.04 3.00 11.01 5.50 61%—41% 
Savannah Sugar....... —N. Y. Savannah, Ga. Mfg. packaged sugars None None 219(1) ,30 23.62 2.13 2.00 2.56 2.00 30%—26% 
Skenandoa Rayon...... 1825 Det Utica, Viscose rayon yarn one 5 43(5) 1,658 11.58 0.72 0.25 1.10 0.75 7™%— 8% 
Standard Screw..... 1900—N. J. Chicago, Ill Mfg. machine screws, parts None 1 284(20) ,00: 38.83 4.42 2.35 5.69 4.50 cecescee 
Stanley Works........ :1852—Conn. New Britain, Conn. Mfg. hardware & tools None 127 480(25) 14,996 43.17 4.11 2.60 4.84 2.80 53 
Stromberg-Carlson ...1914—N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. Switchboards, radios None 8 271(n) 608 17.32 0.47 None 1.54 0.50 6%— 3 
Superior Tool & Die..1933—Mich. Detrooit, Mich. Dies, jigs & fixtures None None 439(1) 143 2.38 k0.29 0.22% 0.80 0.25 38%— 2 
Sylvania Industrial. . eae. New York, N. Y. Cellophane wrap. materials None None 414 3,653 23.59 2.74 1.25 2.78 1.35 21%—14% 
1936—Del. New York, N. Y. Feminine hygienic prod. None None 296 (1) 213 0.33 None 0.42 0.10 4 —1%h% 
Taylor-Wharton I. & on 1891—N. J. High Bridge, N. J. Mfg. alloy steel castings 860 None 84(n) 970 35.17 2.78 None 5.81 1.70 oa 8% 
Tennessee Products....1917—Tenn. Nashville, Tenn. Mfg. iron, coke & chem. 478 None 627(5) 823 9.65 0.40 None 0.66 None 3%— 2 
Time, Inc. (new)....1922—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Publishers of Time, Life 3,000 None 236(1 oess ues 3.70 2.00 3.95 2.50 335 —18% 
Timm Aircraft........ 1936—Cal. Glendale, Cal. Plastic planes ; parts one None 762(1) 87 7.06 DO:05 None r0.21 None 14%— 
Tokheim Oil T. & P..1918—Ind. Ft. Wayne, Ind. Gasoline & oil pumps None None 197(5) 1,856 14.56 1.96 1.00 r2.68 1.50 54-10% 
Trico Products........ 1920—N. Y. Buffalo, N. Y. Auto windshield wipers None u435 t189(n) 109 36.35 10.13 2.50 u8.91 u2.50 33%—23% 
Triumph Explosives... .1933—Md. Elkton, Md. Explosives ; elec. devices None None 417 (2) 178 3.09 ez 0.25 0.55 0.20 8%— 2% 
Un. Artists Theatre Cir. So New York, N. Y. Operation of theatres 1,573 23 600( 596 4.88 0.29 None h0.26 None 1%— % 
United Drill & T. ““B’’1926—Mich. Chicago, Ill. Metal-working tools, drills None A261 B473(1) 2,228 3.20 1.35 None 3. 0.40 554— 4% 
United Piece Dye W.. 1919 J. Lodi, N. J. Textile dryers & finishers None 66 900(n) 11 p18.23 D1.00 None D0.73 None 2— 
Universal Match...... 1937—Del. St. Louis, Mo. All types of matches one None 13 2,846 34.90 0.56 0.50 1.61 1.00 12%— 8 
Veeder-Root ........ -1928—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Counting & comp. devices None None 200(n) 2,231 23.92 4.96 4.50 5.22 4.00 63%—43% 
Warner & Swasey..... 1928—Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Machine tools; lathes None None 816(n) ,501 13.62 4.20 0.60 6.04 2.00 245%—15% 
Welch Grape Juice....1903—N. Y. Westfield, N. Y. Grape juice & jams one 7 153(2.50) 1,078 13.42 h1.32 1.30 2.11 1.15 18%—14% 
Wickwire Spencer Steel. 1925—Del. New York, N. Y. Wire; wire woven prod. 1,419 None 459 (10) 7,423 37.19 0.03 None 3.44 0.50 — 4% 
Willcox & Gibbs....... 1866—N. - New York, N. Y. Sewing machines; parts None None 30(50) 1,376 64.73 0.88 None 3.48 1.50 — 4% 
Worcester Salt....... 1894—N. Y¥ New York, N.Y. Table, commercial salt None None 20(100) Not Reported 2.50 ner 3.00 —40 
1927—Del. York, Pa. Refrigeration, air-cond. 5,542 53 161(n) 8,890 p197.28 10.68 None 15.13 None 4—2% 


to July 31; p—Preferred; r—10 mos.; 


Fiscal years ending; a—Jan. 31; b—Feb. 28; c—Mar. $1; d—Apr. 30; f—June 30; g—July 31; h—Aug. 31; i—Sept. 30; a 4g 
t—Restricted stock ; u—Unrestricted’ stock ; A—Class “A” stock. B—Class “B’’ stock. 


k—Nov. 30; m—Dec. 31; n—7 mos. 
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RAILWAY SIGNAL 


Concluded from page 14 


profits taxes for this period at the 
rate of 87% per cent and normal 
taxes at 45 per cent, a profit of $1.08 
a share was reported against 14 cents 
a share for- the same period of 1941. 
Net for the most recent period will 
be lowered by only a very few cents 
a share if a 90 per cent EPT rate is 
finally adopted by Congress in the 
Revenue Act of 1942. 

Profit margins on this armament 
work, before taxes, are believed to be 
ample. Last year the company’s net 
operating profit amounted to 26.3 per 
cent of sales and operating revenue, 
against only 11.4 per cent in 1937, 
the most profitable previous year for 
which sales figures are available. 
Heavy taxes cut net income to 8.4 
per cent of sales in 1941, against 12 
per cent for 1937, but sales were 
some 75 per cent larger last year and 
accordingly the 1941 profit of $2.06 
a share was the best since 1931. 


POST-WAR OUTLOOK 


Of course, armament work will 
cease at the end of the war, but un- 
like many other capital goods enter- 
prises now turning out munitions, 
General Railway Signal does not face 
the post-war prospect of a number of 
exceedingly lean years in demand for 
its regular products. More than half 
of the domestic railroads still use man- 
ual signalling devices, and thus a 
large potential market still exists for 
new installations. This may be ex- 
pected to assert itself when current 
raw material scarcities are relieved. 
The ICC was given greater authority 
over signalling systems by Federal 
legislation adopted in 1937, and will 
probably use these powers to require 
improved signalling equipment wher- 
ever required in the interest-of safety. 

The stock is currently quoted 
around 13, at which level it offers a 
yield of 7.7 per cent on the basis of 
the indicated $1 annual dividend 
rate. This rate is amply covered by 
earnings and could well be increased, 
as the company has no debt, has only 
a small issue of preferred stock, and 
is in excellent financial condition. 
The shares at prevailing levels ap- 
pear to offer greater-than-average at- 
traction for capital enhancement. 


AUGUST 19, 1942 


-DIVIDENDS 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Compa’ riod able Record 
Alsbema” Water Soc. $6 pf...$1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
ise Oct. 20 July 20 
$1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 17 
Aluminum ya l5e Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
$1 Q Sep. 15 Sep 
Amer. Gas & PNG aeeeevenda 40c Q Sep. 15 Aug. 18 
$1.18% Q Oct. 1 Sep. 4 
Amer. Investment (Ill.)....... l5ec .. Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Amer. Laundry Machy......... Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Art Motal Works. l5e Q Sep. 25 Sep. 15 
.. Sep. 10 Aug. 31 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet........ 50c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Water $1, 50 
Sep. 15 Sep. 
Bliss -. Sep. 30 Sep. 21 
Q Sep. 30 Sep. 21 
On 40c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 14 
Butler pf. $1.75 Q Sep. 15 Sep 
$3 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 12 
Cent. Arkansas Pr. S. 7% pf.$1.75 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Chickasha Cotton Oil.......... 25¢ Q Oct. 15 Sep. 16 
7 Sep. 14 Aug. 22 
Columbia Breadsasting A -. Sep. 4 Aug, 21 
-. Sep. 4 Aug. 21 
Columbian Carbon ............ Q Sep. 10 Aug. 21 
Contl. Assurance Co... Q Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Contl. Casualty Co..... Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Comtinemtel Cam Sep. 15 Agu. 25 
Contl. Steel Corp.....ccccccece 25c .. Oct. 1 Aug. 15 
$1.75 Oct. 1 Aug. 15 
Crown Cork & Seal $2. a5 
56%ce Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Pr. & Lt. 4%% 
--.$1.12% Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
50e Q Sep. 12 Aug. 31 
Distillers Sam Seagrams...554%c Q Sep. 15 Aug. 28 
$1.25 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 5 
Ely & Walker Dry G.......... 25¢ Q Sep. 1 Aug. 21 
El Paso iv Sep. 30 Sep. 11 
Q Sep. 1 Aug. 17 
Federal Lt & Traction $6 pf. 3: 50 Q 1 Aug. 17 
ear Tire & R....... .. Sep. 15 Aug. 20 
eee $1.25 Q p. 15 Aug. 30 
Granby Cons. Mining. Q Sep. 1 Aug. 14 
Grumman Aircraft ........... 75c .. Aug. 24 Aug. 14 
25e .. Sep. 15 Aug. 15 
Homestake Mining ......... 37%c .. Aug. 25 Aug. 20 
Water" 7% pf....$1.75 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 11 
Do 6% $1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 11 
Kress (S. H.) & Co........... 40c .. Sep. 14 Aug. 21 
Lexington Water 1% PS $1.75 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 11 
Lincoln Stores, Inc............ 30c Q Sep. 1 Aug. 24 
Q Aug. 31 Aug. 12 
Metal & Thermit........cccece ee p. 10 Sep 
Michigan Steel Tube Prod..... 25c .. Sep. 10 Aug. 28 
Minn. Honeywell Regulator....50c Q Sep. 10 Aug. 25 
$1 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Do 4%% pt eee $1.06 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Monarch Machine Se 50c .. Sep Aug. 20 
Motor Wheel Corp.......cccoce Oc .. Sep. 10 Aug. 21 
Muncie Water Works (eee $2 Q Sep. 15 Sep 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
pany Rate riod able 

Murphy (G. C.) Co........... Q Sep. 1 Aug. 22 
Nat'l. Container Co............ 2 -. Sep. 15 Aug. 20 
Nebraska $1.75 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 14 
$1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 14 
Newberry 60e Q Oct. 1 16 
Nineteen Hundred Corp. ‘‘B’’.12%ce Q Aug. 20 Aug. 15 

Northwest Airlines ............ 50c .. Sep. 1 Aug 
Norwich Pharmacal ........... l5e .. Sep. 10 Aug. 21 
50c .. Sep. 15 Sep. 1 
Paramount Picture ........... Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
$1.50 Oct. 1 Sep. 17 

Oct. 1 Sep. 
Penna. Cent. Airlines $1.25 wins 
31%c Q Aug. 28 Aug. 15 
Penna. State Water $7 pf...$1.75 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 11 
$1.Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
10c .. Sep. 12 Aug. 28 
Pitts. Coke & Iron $5 pf..... $1.25 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Pleasant Valley Wine........ .. Aug. 27 Aug. 17 
Pneumatic Scale es -. Sep. 1 Aug. 22 
Prentice-Hall Q Sep. 1 Aug. 19 
Purity Bakeries Sep. 1 Aug. 17 
St. Joseph Lead Sep. 10 Aug. 28 
 £ Aug. 20 Aug. 7 
25c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 25 
50c Q Aug. 25 Aug. 15 
Spencer Kellog & Sons........ 50e Q Sep. 10 Aug. 22 
Superior Oil (Calif.).......... 50c Aug. 28 Aug. 22 
Superior Tool & Die........... Aug. 28 Aug. 20 
Sylvania Industrial Corp....... 25¢e Q Aug. 24 Aug. 14 
Texas Gulf Producing......... 10c .. Aug. 28 Aug. 20 
15¢ Sep. 15 Aug. 25 
8. Envelope Co,............ $2 S Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
WOR 50c . Sep. 1 Aug. 19 
62%e Sep. 24 Sep. 15 
Western Grocer Co............ 30e Sep. 3 Aug. 25 
Weston Elec. Instrument....... Sep. 10 Aug. 27 
Williamsport $6 ..$1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 11 
Woodward Governor .......... 25¢ Q Sep. 3 Aug. 20 
Wrigley (Wm.) a. Ciidcccecs 25c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
M Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
25c M Nov. 2 Oct. 20 
25c M Dec. 1 Now 20 

Accumulated 

Arden Farms $3 pf............ Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Cent. Illinois P. ry $6 pf.. fi ro Sep. 15 Aug. 20 

1.50 Sep. 15 Aug. 
Chicago Corp. $3 pf........... 75¢ 1 Aug. 15 
Cons. Steel $1.75 pf......... 6%e Aug. 27 Aug. 17 
Cushman’s Sons 7 a $1.75 Sep. 1 Aug. 17 
Hartman Tobacco $4 pf......... $1 Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
Nestle-Le Mur Co re age .-10¢ Sep. 1 Aug. 22 

Extra 

Amer. Laundry Machy......... 30c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
25c .. Aug. 25 Aug. 15 


§ Reprinted to show correct dates. 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1942 1941 
ON COMMON STOCK 28 Weeks to July 18 


28 Weeks to July 11 
i 0 0. 89 
26 Weeks to ay 4 
Columbia Broadcasting .......... 0.96 1.42 
Keith-Albee-Orpheum ............ p33.84 D3.36 
12 Months to June 30 
American Hide & Leather........ 1.02 0.53 
Lily Tulip Cup..... 


Michigan Sugar .. 
Mid-West Refineries .. 
Pennsylvania Salt 
Procter 


Black & Decker... 
Hayes Mfg. Corp +e 
Liquid Carbonic 


Outboard Marine & Mfg.......... 3.71 
6 Monts to pan. 30 
Abbott Laboratories ............. 1.07 1.27 
American-Hawaiian S/S ......... 1.95 2.87 
American 1.04 2.55 
American 1.72 1.18 
American 1.36 1.24 
American 0.59 0.17 
American 0.89 1.28 
American 1.04 1.60 
American 1.09 9.20 
American 0.57 0.32 
Amoskeag ‘ 1.85 
Anchor Post 0.36 ; 0.48 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet .......... 2.63 / 3.21 
Borg-Warner ...... . 1,71. 1.72 
Bristol-Myers 1.50 1.96 
Bucyrus-Erie .. 0.27 0.71 
Bush Terminal Co...........++-+- 0.54 0.18 
Butte Copper & $0.11 D0.02 
Coleman Lamp Stove..........- 2.07 3.67 
Consolidated Cigar ......... DO.02 0.67 
Consolidated Film Industries. DO.24 DO0.04 
Consolidated Oil ........... 0.65 0.26 
Continental-Diamond Fibre 0.51 0.77 
Cooper-Bessemer 0.75 0.50 
Creameries of Ameen... 0.71 0.51 
Crosley Corp. ....... we 0.70 1.46 
Curtis Publishing .. D0.40 0.01 
Derby Oil & Refining 0.22 0.52 
Electric Storage Battery 1.03 1.83 
Federal Light & Traction......... 0.69 0.87 
Federal Mining & Smelting....... §2.85 §2.36 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.......... 1.24 2.23 
Granite City ........ Seeeceeece 0.67 0.31 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1942 1941 
ON COMMON STOCK 6 Months to June 30 


Great Northern Paper............ $0.85 $1.29 
Grocery Store Products........... 0.66 DO.15 
Hollander (A.) & Sons..,........ 1.13 1.37 
Household Finance .............- 2.74 3.07 
0.71 0.90 
0.35 
Maracaibo Oil Exploration........ 0.11 0.06 
1.35 1.56 
McWilliams Dredging ........... 1.03 0.55 
National Candy ........ 2.69 0.88 
National City Lines 1.74 1.84 
National Cylinder Gas............ 0.28 0.59 
National Dairy Products.......... 0.87 0.90 
National Enameling & Stamping.. 1.31 1.50 
® Sparks Industries 0.93 2.41 
Corp. D0.04 0.17 
Pacific Mills 2.23 2.64 
Pacific Western Oil 0.06 D0.14 
Paramount Pictures 1.52 1.20 
Peoples Drug Stores 0.78 0.83 
Phelps 1.09 1.38 
Pittston 0.29 0.01 
Pullman, 2.84 1.72 
“Oil Refining 0.73 0.99 
Remington Arms 0.16 0.14 
Revere Copper & Bra: 0.51 1.58 
Reynolds Metals 0.69 1.71 
Richfield Oil 0.28 0.46 
Salt Dome Oil 0.10 wae 
Scott Paper 1.06 1.11 
Seaboard Oil 0.40 0.47 
Sharp & 0.63 0.36 
Stone & Webste 0.33 0.38 
Southeastern Greyhound 1.25 1.60 
Sylvania Industrial .............. 1.10 1.32 
Texas Gulf Producing............ 0.21 0.09 
Tide Water Associated............ 0.61 0.80 
Timken Roller Bearing........... 1.15 1.93 
0.92 0.76 
p1.94 p1.98 
Vulean Detinning ................ 5.81 7.44 

Continental Baking ............-- 3 
24 Weeks to June 13 
Mead Corp. 1.07 0.89 


B—Class B stock. p—On pre 
§ Before depreciation and or PGepletion. 


DECLARED 
— 
0.49 93 
0.58 0.35 
3.26 4.21 
9 Months to June 30 ‘ae 
2.56 3.21 
0.21 0.08 
1.05 1.41 
31 


4 Week Ended Week Ended 
Weekly Trade Indicators “Aug 1 Weekly Price Indicators 
Miscellaneous 1 1941 Metals (Ferrous & Non-Ferrous): 1941 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.). 3,637 3,233 Ajuminum, DOr ED. 60000 *$0.15 $0.15 $0.17 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.). 96.5 96.5 95. Copper, electrolytic, per Ib.... *0.12 0.12 0.12 
Total Car Loadings (cars). 849,752 863,528 878,405 Iron, No. 2, foundry, per ton... 25.89 25.89 25.84 
#Wholesale Commodity Price *0.0650 0.6050 0.0585 
104.1 104.4 92.7 Steel Billets, per 34.00 34.00 34.00 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,970 3,383 3,912 Steel Scrap, heavy melt’g, per ton *20.00 20.00 20.00 
tMotor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 1,315 81,324 84,073 Tin, Straits Settlements, per lb. *0.52 0.52 0.53 
+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.).. 117,599 115,913 137,185 Zinc, New York, per Ib......... *0.0864 0.0864 0.0764 
| July 25 Aug 2 Farm Products: 
{Bank Clearings, New York City 3,426 3,305 3,474 Butter, creamery, per Ib....... 0.403@0.409 0.40% 0.35% 
Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 3,534 3,523 3,259 Cocoa, superior Bahia, per lb... . 20.09 0.09 0.0774 
+*Bitum. Coal Output (tons). 1,867 1,842 1,779 Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per Ib....... *0.09 3% 0.09 % 0.09% 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 177.5 177.3 161.2 Corn, No. 2, yellow, per bushel. 1.01% 1.01% 0.92 
Eggs, graded first, per dozen.. 0.35 0.34 0.27% 
Aug. 1 July 25 Aug. 2 Flour, std. Spring pats., bbl... 6.30@6.55 6.40 6.85 
Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (cars): Lard, Middle West, per Ib...... *0.13 0.13 0.1037% 
165,72 162,287 166,167 Oats, No. 2, white, per 0.62% 0.63 % 0.48% 
13,819 13,875 13,109 Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel 0.80% 0.83 % 0.85% 
Forest Products ............ 55,462 49,644 54,134 Sugar, - emega gy per Ib....... *0.0560 0.0560 0.0535 
Grains & Grain Products.. 43,618 46,333 46,140 DOP ccs *0.0374 0.0374 0.0380 
11,789 10,668 9,751 Wheat, No. 2, per bushel. 1.40% 1.37% 1.19% 
Merchandise (lLc.l)..........- 89,575 87,587 155,726 Textiles: : 
88,430 90,324 77,228 Cotton, middling, per Ib........ 0.1932 0.1967 0.1637 
395,112 390,314 364,257 Printcloths, per yard.......... *0.08878 0.08878 0.8037 
rude o i ontin’t, per bb *1.11 BE I eG 
Federal Reserve Reports aug.5 July29 Aug.6 Gasoline, tank wagon, decier, gal. 0.1060 0.1310 0.0940 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) Hides, No. 1 packer, per Ib.. *0.15% 0.15% 0.15 
Total Commercial Loans....... ,408 6,432 6,087 Ceiling prices fixed by OPA. 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 551 569 462 Fisher’s Wholesale Commodity Price Indexes: 
Other Loans for Securities..... 406 407 439 (1926 =100) Aug.7 y 31 Aug. 8 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 13,339 19,387 14,451 All commodities (131 items)... 108.1 108.4 96.2 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,419 3,429 3,611 Building Materials .........c0% 114.9 114.9 97.9 
Total Net Defand Deposits.... ,138 26,670 24,217 105.7 105.7 94.5 
Total Time Devosits........... 5,100 5,098 5,431 Hides and Leather,:.......... 154.1 154.1 145.7 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)..... 434 455 3 104.0 103.8 84.3 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 3,446 3,237 2,231 Fuel and Lighting .. Pea adie na 90.8 92.4 79.1 
Total Money in Circulation... 12,794 12,647 9,795 112.8 112.8 112.2 
Raw Materials .............:. 102.5 102.4 89.3 
*Daily average. +000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Semi-manufactured Goods 101.7 101.7 96.1 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Textiles ................0.0... 110.2 110.2 99.0 
#Journal of Commerce. xRevised. 81.5 81.8 77.7 
*Million. +Publishers’ Information Bureau’s National Advertising Records. {At the first os 
ican Trueking Association (203 motor carriers in 40 states). of the month. §Estimated. fAmer 
Monthly INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Monthly 
——AUGUST— j iation - -39=1 
Indicators Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 = 100 
U. S. Gov't Debt...... *$81,746 *$56,740 | | | | 1942 1941 
Loans 190}—Monthly fi th f the 75 
Ratio Loans io Value 1.01% 0.97% Federal Reserve Board Index;-- Class Magazines... 612 
tValue of Securities: weekly extensions are based on Tobacco Produetion ‘i 
AM *$34,444 *$33, garette ts) .... *20,004 18,52: 
170}— computations by The Financial Large Cigars (units) *5324 478.8 
tShort Interest (shs.).. 517,522 487,169 160 World. Snuff (Ibs.) *27.8 *27.7 
t+Advertising Lineage: c Beverages: 
Monthly, Magazines.. 414,721 413,828 ar 
Women’s Magazines.. 538,083 572,955 150 Neutral Grain ‘Spirits : : 
Canadian Magazines.. 147,485 157,433 (proof gals.) *4.4 *5.4 
JULY. 140 Beer . and (bbis.) *6.1 *6.1 
4 Production (tons) : 
National Weeklies... 725,962 663,791 130 United Sister 770 386 
Steel Ingot Output: on Consumption 
% of Capacity ...... 94.5 93.3 Shoe (pairs) . *39 *40.5 
tRailroad Locomotive Orders 110 — — $Fire Losses, U. S..... *$19.5 *$24.9 
(New & Rebuilding) : Fluid Milk Sales: 
1,577 876 Daily Average (qts.).  *8.1 *7.3 
vk 658 255 100 fv Chain Store Sales: 
47 42 Total (32 chains).... *$385.6  *$350.5 
Diesel-Electric 819 559 90 Mail Order (c cos.).. *120.1 *134.9 
Other Types 53 20 V Variety (22 a: *168.5 *137.1 
New Bond Issues Offered: Grocery (4 chains). *85.7 *68.8 
*$228.7 80 Drug (3 chains) .... _*11.3 *9.6 
Incustrial .......... 36.0 28.7 Machine Tool Shipments *$122.7 *$63.4 
New Fi i 
New Stock Issues Offered *$0.4 *$6.4 hing RFC) *32.6 *144.8 
Food in St 50 
*227. Co 7 
Lard and Fats 1932'33 “34°35 36°37 AN AS ON D 
eats, nds *850. 
{Wheat Biocks (bu.).... 141.8 *73.8 duty 1942 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds — Closing Prices 
— Vol. of Sales —————-CHARCATER OF TRADING————— Average Value of 
; N.Y.S.E. Issues No.of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Sales 
RRs Utilities Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1942 
6. j 104.80 25.62 11.38 34.95 248,773 584 163 221 20 4,227,500 as 6 
105.05 25.58 11.40 35.00 212,20 557 219 161 39°39 1 
8 104.90 25.48 11.38 34.93 101,1:> 367 93 149 125 6 2 89.43 2,021,000 8 
10 104.91 25.47 11.35 34.93 209,94 524 158 186 180 9 5 89.37 3,734,000 10 
11 105.42 25.6 11.43 35.13 258,610 591 274 +%140 177 10 4 89.41 3,767,300 as 
12 105.47 25.65 11.48 35.14 283,058 567 214 158 195 12 5 89.46 4, 683, 800 .-12 
32 
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This is Part 3 of a series which will cover all of the active 
common stocks on the New York Curb Exchange. Un- 
less otherwise noted, earnings and dividend figures have © 
been adjusted for any stock split-ups that may have been 
effected. Figures for 1942: Earnings, latest reported; 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


warnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


Dividends, paid to date of issue (*) including extras; 
Prices, “High and Low” thus far this year. Earnings 
and dividend averages are for the ten-year period 1932- 
1941, or for whatever period ended 1941 for which the 
figures are available at the time of going to press. 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 Average *1942 
Coast Fisheries....... 1% 4 10% 16 16% 13% 5% 4% 3% 4% 
1 2 4 8% 3 214 14 2% 3 
Earnings ..... dD$3.06 dD$1.73 dD$0.12 dD$0.59 d$1.12 d$0.84 d$0.15 dD$0.20 dD$0.43 d$0.22 D$0.21 4d$1.65 
Dividend ..... None None None None None 0.35 None None None None 0.03 0.50 
antic Coast Line Co. ae 38 47% 47% 36 51% 54 30% 31% 23% 29% 28% 
geeces ee 11 13% 13% 20 26% 22 17 17 12 17 or 22 
Earnings 0.40 $0.98 $1.01 $2.17 $2.94 $0.91 $1.02 $0.84 $2.81 $1.31 
Dividend ..... 1.00 od 1.0 1.00 2.25 3.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.50 1.37 None 
antic Listed December 1936 11% 14% 5% 9Y% 6 4% 3% 
Low . 9% 3% 2 3% 35 3 3 
Earnings une Sue $1.28 $0.68 $0.51 $0.80 $0.46 D$0.35 $0.54 D$0.14 $0.67 $0.50 has 
Dividend ..... None None None 0.60 0.50 None None 0.10 None 0.12 0.20 
Avias Drop-Forge......... Listed April 1939 5% 5% 9% 7 
Earnings ..... $0.02 $0.92 D$0.55 $0.46 $1.03 $2.54 $0.73 
Dividend ..... coos None 0.50 None None 0.70 2.00 0.53 
Atlas Plywood............ 3% 6% 8% 8% 21% 29% 25% 25%4 19% 19 1634 
1 1% 5 3% 7% 9 6% 11% 11% 13% 12% 
Earnings een D$0.41 D$0.87 $1.41 $0.19 $1.04 $3.31 $0.95 $0.56 $2.01 $3.62 $1.18 wees 
Dividend ..... None None 0.50 None 0.50 1.75 0.25 0.25 1.37% 1.75 0.63% 1.50 
Automatic Products........ eee a 5 9% 10% 11 9 1% 2% 1% 2% ‘ 2% 
3 2% 5 7% 1% 1 % 1 1% 
Earnings $0.25 $0.21 D$0.10 D$0.28 D$0.24 D$2.17 $0.11 $0.05 $0.29 
Dividend ..... .-+- None None None None None None None None 0.10 0.01 None 
Automatic Voting ee 3% 3% 8% 14% 12% 11% 9% 8% 6% 4% : 33%4 
1% 1% + 2% 5 6% 3 6% 5% 3 2% 2% 
Earnings ..... $0.03 $0.19 $1.10 $0.88 $0.62 $1.01 $1.46 $0.06 $0.39 $1.14 $0.69 vhs 
Dividend ..... None None 0.37% 80.75 0.75 1.00 1.00 0.50 0.25 6.50 0.51 None 
Avery (B. F.) Listed Apr. 12, 1937—— 16% 8% 7% 4% 4 3% 
Earnings ..... .... £D$0.42 £$0.41 £$0.53 £$3.47 $0.49 f£D$0.34 f$0.92 £$0.95 $0.75 
Dividend ..... Not Available 0.60 0.40 None 0.50 0.50 0.40 None 
Ayshire Patoka............. Er Listed July 1, 1939 4% 3% 9 5 
Earnings ..... Formed June 1939 £$0.84 £$2.30 
Dividend ..... None None None None None 
Babcock & Wilcox.......... 45 59 51 77 140% 156 93 
(after 3-for-1 split)...... 37 29% 30% 32% 28% 
Earnings ..... D$2.48 D$3.37  D$1.92 $0.78 $1.80 $2.69 D$4.60 $1.74 $5.34 $6.33 $0.63 x$0.99 
Dividend ..... 1.00 0.42 0.28 0.13 0.95 1.67% 0.08 None 1.40 2.50 0.84 0.75 
(New common)..... High......... 14 15% 9% 7% 7% 6% 3% 
Earnings ..... D$1.54 D$0.25 $0.28 $1.56 $1.92 y$1.27 $0.06 $1.06 y$1.27 {$1.94 $0.76 y$0.85 
Dividend ..... None None None None 0.87%4 0.37% 0.12% 0.25 0.62% 0.75 0.30 0.37% 
Barium Stainless Steel Not Available 8 2% 1% 1% 13% 1 
Earnings ..... ....D$0.02 D$0.15 D$0.11 D$0.07 D$0.45 D$0.44 D$0.28 D$0.15 D$0.13 D$0.18 y$0.13 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None None None 
Basic Refractories....... Listed June 1938 9% 7% 10% 7% 
Earnings ..... Not Available- $0.67 $0.11 $0.92 $1.27 $1.29 $0.85 eaeuta 
Dividend ..... 0.25 0.50 0.75 0.80 0.55 0.20 
Beau Brummel.............. High......... Not Available 10% 8 5% 6 5 wan 4y 
Earnings ..... —wNot Available— g$0.17 $0.37 $0.85 $1.00 2$0.95 g$1.06 g$1.10 g$1.13 0.83 
Dividend ..... 0.40 0.21 0.20 0.20 0.16 0.80 0.50 0.50 0.55 0.55 0.40 0.30 
Not Available 18 6% 5 5% 9 8% 
Earnings ..... $1.14 $1.17 $1.23 cD$0.39 cD$0.72 $1.34 c$1.05 c$3.50 1.32 
Dividend ..... Not Available—————— 0.25 1.30 None None 0.25 1.00 0.35 0.65 
Beech Aircraft..... Formed Sept. 1936 4% 8% 11% 8% 12% 9% 
Earnings ..... 1$0.06 iD$0.01 iD$0.25 i$0.17 i$1.18 $0.33 y$1.71 
7/16 1 2% 1% 2 2 2% 4y% 3 13 1% 
Earnings . D$0.59 $0.32 D$0.82 D$1.11 D$0.35 $0.69 $0.99 D$0.90 D$0.74 D$0.66 D$0.32 Pre 
Eell Tel. High...... 4 16 4 
8 80 110 118 141 156 147 141% 130 13 101 
Earnings ..... $6.16 $5.62 $6.20 $5.74 $6.94 $7.72 $8.06 $8.05. $8.15 $8.77 $7.14 anes 
Penson & Hedges.......... 4% 2 
oe ae 1% 1 1 3% 3 5% 16 23 23% iia 30 
Earnings ..... D$0.90 D$0.86 D$0.84 D$1.31 D$0.26 $0.77 $1.65 $2.39 $2.92 $2.90 $0.65 ais 
Dividend ..... None None None None None one None None None 1.00 0.10 None 
Serkey & Gay..... Formed Oct. 1935 3% 4 % 1/16 9/16 
Earnings ..... «vee D$0.02 D$0.24 D$0.23 D$0.18 D$0.18 D$0.14 
Dividend ..... None None one one None None None 
10 7% 8% 15% 19% 15% 14% 17 14% 13% 10 
5% 4 6 13 9 Le, 13 10% 8 9 
Earnings ..... $0.56 $0.82 $1.35 $1.47 $1.35 $1.09 $1.54 $1.47 $1.48 $1.22 $1.24 oe 
Dividend ..... 1.05 0.65 0.60 1.00 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.60 1.20 1.15 1.07 0.75 
Earnings ..... —Not Available— D$0.20 D$1.03 $1.58 $2.00 D$0.96 $0.35 $1.34 $2.27 $0.67 y$0.77 
9 6 12% 12 12 8 6. 2u% 2% 2% 
Earnings ..... a$0.91 a$0.33 a$2.00 a$1.34 a$2.18 a$1.08 aD$0.46 a$0.18 a$0.56 a$1.48 $0.96 
Dividend ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 None None None 0.67 0.40 - 


*To August 8, 1942. 


tc July 31. i—12 months to September 30. y—Half year. 


x—First quarter. 


S.J. O'BRIEN, 
WEW YORK, N. Y. 


a—12 months January 31. c—12 months to March 31. d—12 months to April 30. f—12 months to June 30. g—I12 months 
D—Deficit. 
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PUTTING 10% YOUR EARNINGS 


Let’s not kid: ourselves. 


Our buying War Bonds isn’t a 
sacrifice even though the money’s 
badly needed for our country’ Ss 
Victory. 


We're not giving we're 
being paid for lending. 


The Government even guarantees 
to return our money. safe and 
sound—plus interest. 


So where does the sacrifice come 
in? It doesn’t! 

Unless you think taking a bus in- 
stead of your car compares with 
wading across a river with a Jap 
machine gun pouring bullets. at 
you... 


Unless you think resting on your . 


porch in the evening instead of 
‘going out on a party compares 
with crouching on. your knees all 


night in a mud-upholstered fox 
hole... 


Unless you think spending less 
and saving more compares with 
risking your life for your coun-. 
ay. 


Nobody. thinks so. “Risking your 
life for your country” is a privi- 
lege that we who are left behind — 
would gladly share, if we could. 


And that’s why, if anybody’s been 
buying a Bond now and then and 
thought he was doing his part, 
he’s been kidding himself. 


That’s why, unless we want Hitler 
and the Japs to come over and 
take—not borrow—100 percent. 
of what we’ve built in a free 
America, we’d better put at least . 
10 percent of our pay into War 
Bonds every pay day. 


MAKE EVERY PAY. DAY “BOND pay” 


Save With WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
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